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DELAINE MERINO RAM 


A FINE SPECIMEN OF 
The animal here pictured won championship honors at a recent International 
live stock exposition, being regarded as exceptionally heavy wool and 
a sheep of good size and with plenty of vigor. Merino sheep 
are well appreciated in many northern latitudes. 
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{2] WITH THE CREAMERIES 


Looking Ahead to New Grass Butte; 
With the dairy cows on_ grass and a 


generous milk output’ the Coming 


ve 5 weeks will witness the inauguration 
) of butter storing throughout the 
| United States. The butter market dur. 
asi f Our elg or 00 ish? |ing the recent past has shown a dis. 
| position to recede from its high leyg| 


toward a spring range. It is much 
too early to forecast prices, yet all in. 


Didn’t he make a chump of himself? Wasn’t it about the most senseless thing he ever dications point to a more satisfactory 
trade in storing butter than has beep 


did when he bought that ‘‘cheap’”’ cream separator from a “mail order” concern that never manufac- Seuleged ta the egy “besinces ae 
( tured a separator of any kind, and switches from year to year to the separator that can be bought season. 


: : : : Speculators purchased June butte 
the cheapest? Where is your neighbor going to get repairs? Why, he doesn’t even know who heat wher’ at velaibente high = = 
built his separator, and the most important thing for a man to know when he buys a “‘cheap”’ sep- While many onticipaten big losses dur. 

$ s ing the season of -8, now Closing, 
arator is where t6 buy repairs every week. ite tr eehd Mek Gentes for 


: ’ ‘ ¥ . period of unsatisfactory markets dur- 
There stands your neighbor’s separator, down and out; broken; only used a few weeks; money iia the MAGE OR tie Weiiions Coren 


wasted. Perhaps he could repair it if he knew where to get repairs, but he doesn’t know. The fact sion, the consumptive season has re. 
is, there is no place to get them; his separator was one of a job lot sold ‘‘cheap” by a manufacturer corded fair ‘profits, creamery butter 

r holding around 28 to 33 cents per 
who knew it was no good, and who unloaded his stock on a catalog house for what he could get. pound wholesale at the big central 
Now he’s out of business. ORS Saetare aqpnmnte. 

The searcity of milk last year had 
much to do with a limited butter out- 
put, this forcing up prices. during the 
season of summer storing operations 
The T b I This spring milk is.ih better supply 

u Uu a r readin é a rd tor throughout te great dairy sections 

of the central and Atlantic states, and 

with plenty -f succulent pasturage in 
late May and June, it is reaSonable to 
**Different expect a generous output of butter 
from the Why didn’t your neighbor do as you While business condit‘ons may be such 

Others” are going to do? Why didn’t he buy a Pit eee ee Clean we the Mot 


optimistic storage .operators it is 
Easy to oil 


Tubular Cream Separator, built thought that there is a satisfactory 
Easy to turn and guaranteed by the largest cream sepa- 


outlook for June butter prices, pro- 
vided the make does not prove of ab- 
Easy to clean ; 
rator factory in the world and the oldest ally large proportions 
Low supply can Ty Ww normally large proportions. 


No dirty oil cups in America. For twenty-eight years we Ps o-v vex st th a 
- . Ss epartmen Ot agriculture 
No bothersome discs have been building cream separators at cently put out some illuminating fig- 
A Simple, durable, West Chester; Pa., and TUBULAR sepa- ures regarding the creamery butter 
° ed d district f industry of the United States. Ae- 
-conbenient, hand- rators are us in every airy s o cording to official estimates, there are 
the world. approximately 6000 creameries in the 
some and profit- - United States which turn out more 
able. Tubular Has No Rival than 500,000,000 pounds butter per 
‘ a, RMAN, Mave annum, or about six pounds per cap- 
cctpeetemtss ita. The past year farmers through- 
ne yoo yA out the country received 4 té 5 cents 
per pound more for their butter fat 


in my than they in 1906. 
No Wonder They Are Pleased * Tt is pth oval to note that about 


We know how to build separators that 1800 of the country’s creameries, or 
will wear, and we are always where you some 30%, are co-operative. More- 
over, the n t f - 2rativ 

Dida’t Like Mall Order Separator can reach us when you want us. That’s see (SI SEe s-a_pgaphnbag 


Plants is constantly increasing, partic- 


Tabular gives Pertect sat euatatagtion, ‘The longer we use fe something you can tell your neighbor ularly in the middle western states 
a better we like i, Be one of the 


improved~— — — — : This fact has previously been brought 
but we @ didn "elite it a little about TUBULARS. Maybe he wouldlike bal ier Aeestilan ‘Amtiediedein. It ls 


au lar is Suny Cova as Sesbuten ena to get right. Maybe he would like a little furthern shown that during the year 


: 1907 the creameries of the United 
help. Probably he would like to have a tee ame hese aS ane 3D 


a o TUBULAR if he could get a little some- cents per pound for butter fat, the 
Boing » mail order croam for aix months I de- thing for his “‘cheap” separator. Maybe raat eae oe when the 


card t machiue and d pure ay H No, 2 se 
Stor. ‘Phe mall order 86 a: — we can help him. Won't you suggest that THE MOVEMENT OF BUTTER 


° 
milk per hour, and and did 1 ot Rive. “Hersetiette 
ine mien 4 he ‘alli in ¢malnttes. pteased awit the pare i I Seti he write for our new catalog No. 100? It GIB cm > aE 
i o——New York-—, yr ended Jne 30 
tells all about it. R’c's, Ibs, Pric’sy w’st- Exp, Ibs, Av'ge 
millions, ern extra millions, value, 
creamery tenths cents 
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— Keeping Up the Milk Flow 
PA Rp AT PIL LI NG PROF pal Ceneres. enae bat «ae ans 
> 9 OR Cc A r tT L E ' N S T RU E N T Ss Now is the time to plan what the 
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Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con-; Pilling’s Cattle Case No. a = 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener,|2 contains g3 Milk Fever feed shall be for our dairy cows 








Est ; ixpander, 50c.; Milk Tube, | Outiitand 8 other cattle in ‘ ; o the summer, as well 45 

IMPROVED, ts ath ODEL BCONOM | on poo oe ape Bee. phone struments needed by every : - . ttn mcs winter. We can clearly 

fm case with ‘Easy to Use” directions dairyman, compiete in case, tf gon mas : ry : eit 

ad at ng, simple gent pre| fT 810; regular vaine $15. / remember how dry the pastures we ; 

The easiest Funning. closest ykimmera, paid on Set prepaid, with fuil } last summer. No one can tell how 
ar 





strongest bd the cream = ~ ‘“Easy 40 Use” directions, Ht . “ - ; OR ft ,er- 
Separators ever inade- ay 80 tow So . receipt! on receipt of gl0. Order / dry they may be in 1908. This unce , 

eta dl on Gea ae tee ae | OF 83-00. | today. ; : tainty requires us to be ready for an) 
for cream separators. if” SS - s . =a emergency. ‘We can do it by mak- 
a Big B 


porno 
otherwise ore buying dew ; ee ; ¢ ing our plans now. / 
Postal cal ae % wt ey “i a G, P, _ & San ( C0, i, Of course. if we have plenty 0! 
ze. t one areavest , 2252! Arch St., silage ,left- after this, winter’s fe -eding 
is done, and when spring grasses are 


{To Page 526.] 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 
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For Week Ending May 2, 1908 


NEW METHODS IN ORCHARD CULTURE DEFINED 
Sod Mulch Explained---Advantages of the System Outlined---Value of Tillage---Interesting and Practical 
Work in Many States---New Ideas in Orchard Management---No Subject Is of Greater Impor- 
tance to the Orchardist Than Tillage---Details Herewith Should Be Read Carefully 


PROF U. P. HENDRICK, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION 


OD mulch culture is a new 
method of orchard manage- 
ment. We have grown ap- 
ples for centuries—and a 
good many of the orchards 
were in sod, but the virtues 
of the sod and the mulch 
therefrom were not discov- 
ered until the beginning of 
the 20th century. So, too, 
this method is not a universal one—unknown 
and unpracticed outside of a few eastern 
states. Oregon, California and Colorado, 
though they produce.apples that surpass the 
world in many respects, and though they have 
all kinds of soil, and though their various 
soils are both irrigated and farmed as dry 
lands, yet the sod mulch culture has not 
found a place in any of their commercial or- 
charding districts. 

The objects of tillage are well set forth 
by Prof F. H. King, who says: “1, To secure 
a thorough surface uniformity of the field, 
so that an equally vigorous growth may take 
place over the entire area; 2, To develop and 
maintain a large, effective depth of soil, so 
that there shall be ample living room, an 
extensive feeding surface and large storage 
capacity for moisture and available plant 
food materials; 3, To increase the humus of 
the soil through a deep and extensive incor- 
poration of organic matter, so that there 
may be a strong growth of soil micro-organ- 
isms and the maintenance of a high content 
of water-soluble plant food materials; 4, To 
improve the tilth and maintain the best 
structtral condition in the soil, so that the 
roots of the crop and the soil organisms may 
spread readily and widely to place them- 
selves in the closest contact with the largest 
amount of food materials; 5, To control the 
amount, to regulate the movement, and to 
determine the availability of soil moisture, 
so that there shall never be an excess or 
deficiency of this indispensable carrier of 
food materials to and through the plant; 
6, To determine the amount, movement and 
availability of the water-soluble plant* food 
materials present in the soil, so that growth 
may be both rapid, normal and continuous 
to the end of the season; 7, To convert the 
entire root zone of the soil into a commo- 
dious, sanitary living and feeding place, per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of the roots of 
the crop and to the soil organisms—ade- 
quately drained, perfectly ventilated and suf- 
ficiently warm; 8, To reduce the waste of 
plant food materials through the destruction 
of weeds and tlre prevention of their growth, 
through prevention of surface washing and 
drifting by winds.” 

It is impossible’ by any other meaus; than . 
tillage to obtain for the apple. the cor 
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tions enumerated above; soil uniformity, soil 
depth or a commodious living room, an in- 
crease of humus, improved physical condi- 
tion of soil, conservation and regulation of 
moisture, greater availability of plant food, 
a@ sanitary living place, clean drained, ven- 
tilated and sufficiently warm, and the de- 
struction of weeds. Are not these objects 
worth striving for with any cultivated plant? 
I am fortunate, too, in being able to give the 
philosophy of the sod-mulch and in the words 
of Grant Hitchings, one of its chief advo- 
cates, say: 

“This system gives one practically the 
whole spring and summer to grow and mar- 
ket other crops, while the orchard is grow- 
ing of its own accord a supply of vegetable 
matter for humus that all authorities agree 
is so necessary for proper soil maintenance. 
This means that you can do a good -business 
without extra help, .growing strawberries, 
green peas, early potatoes, etc, and have the 
money for the fruit in the fall to swell your 
bank account instead of paying it out for 
fertilizers and cultivation. Other advantages 
are that you can drive through your orchard 
to spray better on sod than on cultivated soil, 
as the latter sometimes gets muddy, and also 
washes badly on rolling 
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orchards. Direct evidence as to the relative 
value of tillage and sod mulch for the apple. 
How do the systems of management pan out 
in a commercia! orchard? The orchard in 
which the Geneva station has for four sea- 
sons tried the two methods is located on 
the farm of W. D. Auchter at South Greece, 
N Y. The orchard consists of ten acres of 
Baldwin trees 30 years old, five acres tilled, 
five acres in sod. The soil is a medium 
heavy clay loam, rich and containing enough 
gravel to make it porous. It was selected 
as typical ef the average orchard soil of 
western New York. The experiment being 
carried on is a broader one than a simple 
trial of tillage and sod mulch. The experi- 
menters hope to add something to what is 
now known about the food and drink of 
the trees——-how trees take them in, make 
use of them, and with what effects; what 
influence soil temperature and soil ventila- 
tion have on the development and function 
of tree roots; and among still other prob- 
lems, what the relationships betweeh grass 
and the apple may be. 

It should be said, too, that the experi- 
ment is to run ten years at least, and that 
the results now given do not cover half the 
minimum period and are, therefore, in some 
respects inconclusive and superficial. For 
instance, the discussion now centers around 
While of course the crop 
ultimate criterion of orchard treat- 
yet the effect upon the tree, as indi- 
the leaf, wood and root develop- 


the yield of fruit. 
is the 
ment, 
cated by 





ground. You can allow your 
apples to mature fully on the 
trees, for if they should fall 
on the grassy mulch nine- 
tenths of them would be 
marketable. By making re- 
peated gatherings, the yield 
will be largely increased and 
quality improved.- With the 
mulch method you accumu- 
late humus in your soil; 
with clean cultivation you 
burn it out or exhaust it.’ 
Reduced to its simplest 
terms this statement claims 
that the sod-mulch method 
is a cheap and easy way of 
getting apples. It makes the 
apple, however, secondary to 


strawberries, green peas, 
early potatoes and other 
crops. The claim is put 


forth, too, that by the mulch 
method you accumulate hu- 
mus in the ground, but 
advocates of tillage would 
most strenuously deny that 
you could get a better sup- 
ply of humus by this method 
than by plowing under a 
good cover crop. To the 
above statement might be 
; the valid claim that | 
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ment, is quite as important an index of the 
value of tree treatment as the crop of fruit. 
A decade is about the least time that one 
should expect to get definite results as to 
the effects of cultural methods on the tree. 

The care of the two plats in the Auchter 
orchard has been.as follows: The tilled plat 
is plowed in the spring and cultivated from 
four to six times, ending the cultivation 
about August 1, at which time a cover crop 
ef harley, oats or clover is sown. On the 
sod-mulch plats, the grass is cut once or 
twice during the season and allowed to lie 
where cut and decay into a mulch. The 
grass crop has usually been large, last year 
it was enormous, thick and tall, standing to 
the top of the fore wheels of a buggy, and 
no one could say that it was ever insufficient 
fer a good mulch. In all other details of 
erre the treatment has been the same in the 
two plats. 

Mr Hitchings contends that the orchard 
should have been for some time in sod to 
have made the test a fair one. In reply, it 
ean be said that the orchard was in sod, 
though the trees were not mulched-~ for 
most of the first 25 years of its life previous 
to its being taken for this experiment. The 
roots of the trees ought to have gotten used 
to sod during that time. This experiment 
has beén going four years now, and the trees 
are not yet “broke in” to taking their food 
and drink in the same trough with grass. 
As the “breaking in’ is telling badly on 
these trees, we may well ask, How long will 
it take to make a sod-mulch orchard out of 
a tilled one? : 

{It should be of interest to know what 
happened in the Auchter orchard during. the 
quarter century it was not tilled. Some- 
times figures talk. At the end of the 25 
years in sod, the Auchter orchard was sold 
to the present owner as common farm land. 
lts former owner had contemplated cutting 
it down as worthless. After several years 
of tillage the orchard is paying Auchter, 
for an average of a number of years, 10% 
on a valuation of $1000 per acre. We should 
like to have the sod-mulchers match these 
figures 

A member of the staff of the Ohio station, 
who says that his institution is the “original 
oflicial champion” of sod-mulch culture for 
the apple, claims that proper methods of 
mulching have not been used in the Auchter 
orchard, that the cut grass is not sufficient 
and that straw or litter of some kind ought 
to have been added to the grass mulch; this 
is the “original official’’ mulch, as near as I 
can make out, of which the Ohio station is 
“champion.” In answer to this criticism 
I have only to say that there are not many 
who follow the Ohio method in New York. 
Sod-mulchers in this state mostly follow Mr 
Hitchings’ way of simply cutting «the grass 
for a mulch and therefore this station is 
testing his method. 

J. Allis of Médina thinks “it would have 
been a fairer test if the grass had been cut 
earlier—twice during the season, and raked 
and piled under the spread of the trees, 
instead of all over the ground.” In reply, 
we can say that in two of the four years 
the experiment has been running, the grass 
was cut twice and without at all lessening 
the deleterious effect of the sod-mulch treat- 
ment on the trees. I am sure that Mr Allis 
is wrong in advising that the grass be “raked 
and piled under the trees.”” The roots of 
the trees in the Auchter orchard intermingle 
at all points, as they do in most old or- 
chards, and a mulch should therefore cover 
the wrole ground. 


METHOD OF CORN CULTURE 


J. H. PEACHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
In our farming we practice a four-years 
rotation, the crops being corn, oats or corn, 
wheat and clover. Corn ground is manured, 
either on clover field or on the sod after 
haying, continuing thus during the season 


“until soil is covered. Our best yield is gotten 


from soil manured six months or a year 
previous to planting. Plowing is done in 
the spring, as early as possible, in order to 
conserve moisture. Harrow every day what 
was plowed the preceding day. This fines 
the soil and conserves moisture. 

In the preparation of the seedbed we use 
cutaway, spring-tooth, and smoothing har- 
rows. Choice of implement depends upon 
condition of soil. We harrow times without 
number, believing that the soil must be put 
in condition before the corn is. planted, it 
éannot be done afterward. If not done 
before, the yield is diminished. 

The corn plant must have heat, moisture 
and plant food. Thorough preparation of 
the soil, incorporating and mixing the ma- 
nure sod and roots with the soil, aids in 
conserving the moisture -for the coming crop. 
Thus the soil is areated. It has also been 
warmed by the penetrating rays of the sun. 
These natural agencies have assisted that 
bacterial life in rendering plant food avail- 
able. The soil is not dead, but teeming with 
life. The farmer adopting the best cuitural 
methods has become nature’s assistant. 

We plant in drills, one grain at a place, 
distance depending upon size of variety. 
Rows are 42 inches apart. We practice 
shallow planting. If corn is a warm weather 
plant, why put the seed down in the cold 
ground. Better put it in the soil warmed 
and ventilated for its reception, thereby has- 
tening germination, affording more favorable 
condition for rapid growth. The sooner corn 
germinates and appears above ground the 
better the prospects. 

FUNCTION OF THE WEEDER 

Cultivation begins soon after planting, 
especially when the soil has been rained 
upon. Begin with the weeder when corn 
is pointing through. I purchased the first 
weeder used in my locality and began using 
it when the corn was coming up. Some or 
my neighbors thought I was doing irrepa- 
rable injury to my corn. I continued its use 
and have never regretted it. This tool does 
excellent work in loose soil, but is not adapt- 
ed to very stony ground. It also fails in 
very heavy clay. Its use depends largely 
upon the condition of the seedbed, whether 
or not thoroughly prepared. If the farmer 
believes that the proper time to cultivate 
corn is before it is planted, and performs 
his operations in accordance with that belief, 
the weeder is a good implement. We cannot 
expect to do all our work with one imple- 
ment. The weeder will destroy an occa- 
sional stalk when small. But the cutting 
and fining of the surface soil at that stage 
of growth assists nature greatly in develop- 
ing the plant. 

If the soil is thoroughly compacted by 
excessive rainfall, the weeder will not do 
satisfactory work. Then we use the smooth- 
ing harrow. We did this several years ago 
in a field where soil was compacted ant 
crusted. Teeth were sharp and slanted back- 
ward, corn just coming through. We re- 
moved no teeth. Part of the field was har- 
rowed Saturday afternoon. No more work 
was done there until four days had pacsed. 
All the summer long we could see the desir- 
able effects of that first harrowing. What 
did we do? We cut the crusted soil and let 


EARLY WORK WITH CORN 


the air to the roots: The roots of plants 
must have air as well as the leaves. Culti- 
vated crops make slow growth in a crusted 
soil. Farmers say: “My corn is not grassy, 
I will not cultivate yet, it is too small.”’ Corn 
is never too small to cultivate. We cultivate 
our corn to assist nature in producing good 
crops. Some seasons we use the weeder 
several times before using the cultivator. 
Occasionally we use weeder after cultivator 
to fine the soil.” Corn is not injured by this 
operaticn. 
WHY THE CULTIVATOR IS USED 

Our first working with the cultivator is the 
deepest. Gradualiy we raise the shoveis, 
practicing shallow and level cultivation. We 
do no root pruning and do not limit culti- 
vation to a specified number of times. Some- 
times we use a one-horse machine when the 
corn is too large for double team. 

We sow crimson clover, common red or 
Dwarf Essex rape at the last working. Sow 
seed ahead of cultivator. Common red clover 
gives good resulis. Crimson clover does not 
endure the severe winters, and we lose three 
crops out of five. Seed is sown before the 
cultivator. These crops are used for green 
manuring. The results are very satisfactory. 
Concerning the implements used in growing 
corn, they dare not be limited. We must 
ha¥e several different kinds of harrows. The 
condition of the soil requires different ma- 
chines. Our yield of corn can be greatly 
increased by a more careful selection of 
seed and better cultural methods. ; 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE CORN FIELD 


FRANK P. MILLER, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 

My system of rotation for the corn crop 
is corn, wheat and clover or timothy and 
clover. Frequentiy~ this is pastured before 
the sod is turned'down. I have a manure 
spreader and am a firm believer in its use 
as a labor saver. I think it is one of the 
most useful devices on the farm. More farm- 
ers should usSe them. I also top-dress my 
land and use a fertilizer applied at the rate 
of 200 to 300 pounds an acre. I usually take 
off two crops corn from the same land, then 
follow “with wheat. This is fellowed with 
mixed hay, which is mown and left on the 
ground as a mulch. After taking off two 
crops of hay it is pastured and then put 
back in corn. 

For. the past ten years I have been select- 

ing and developing a type of corn called 
Golden Surprise, which is very valuable in 
this section. Last season I began planting 
May 14 and finished May 20. I use an edge 
drop planter drill, putting three or four ker- 
nels in a hill from 13 to 15 inches apart. 
This planter, purchased three years ago for 
$38, works very satisfactorily. [I can put 
in about eight acres a day with it. I usually 
plant from 15 to. 20 acres. Last season I 
planted 2% bushels seed corn. 
* Since securing my manure spreader, I 
spread manure the year round as it is made. 
My spreader has a return apron and I con- 
sider it one of the best implements on my 
farm. I do not see how I could get along 
without it. . For corn and wheat I use a 
fertilizer analyzing from 2 to 3% ammonia, 
10 to 12% phosphoric acid and 2 to 3% pot- 
ash. This costs me about $20 a ton. For 
potatoes I use a $28 goods, consisting of from 
2 to 3% ammonia, 10 to 12% phosphoric acid 
and 6 to 8% potash. 

As coon as my corn is in the ground, I 
begin harrowing and go over it twice in this 
way. This is followed three or four times 
with a weeder, which I consider a very val- 
uable implement. 
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SUCCESSFUL POTATO GROWING 

G. FRED MARSH : 
HE champion New York state 
potato grower is T. E. Martin 
of Monroe county, who was hard 
at work putting theory into prac- 
tice on his farm when I recently 
visited his place. Mr Martin is 
one of those farmers, who re- 
gard the farm as a workshop and believe 
in getting everything possible out of it, both 
by good cultivation and fertilization. His 
farm was originally wet, but this has been 
remedied by putting in mile after mile of tile 
drain. The good effect of the tile was easily 
seen, for at the time of my call his land was 
firm and almost ready for the plow, while 
undrained land across the fence was still wet 

and covered in places with water. 

After thoroughly draining the farm, he 
decided that a three-year rotation of wheat, 
clover and potatoes would be the most profit- 
able and also leave the land in the best con- 
dition for his specialty, potatoes. The wheat 
is sown-in the fall, with 400 pounds of home- 
mixed fertilizer and seeded with six quarts 
of timothy to the acre. In the spring, as soon 
as the land is dry, ten quarts of medium red 
clover and four of alfalfa are sown to the 
acre, and harrowed in with a spike-tooth har- 
row. The alfalfa is somewhat of an experi- 
ment, but Mr Martin thinks it will make a 
stronger growth in the fall for plowing under 
and add more humus to the soil than the 
red clover. An examination of last year’s 
wheat stubble showed a strong-sod, with an 
alfalfa plant every 1 or 2 feet. One crop of 
hay is taken off; the second is cut and al- 
lowed to lie on the ground to add nitrogen 
and humus to the soil. 

The land is carefully plowed, leaving the 

furrow slice on edge, then thoroughly worked 
and 1000 pounds of fertilizer used to the 
acre. Two-thirds of this amount is drilled 
in with a grain drill in two applications, 
going crosswise over the field; the balance is 
applied with the planter at the time of plant- 
ing the potatoes. His seed is obtained from 
carefully selected potatoes from what is called 
his seed plot, the seed of which is grown 
from a few carefully selected, smooth, even- 
sized tubers, free from all blemish. The cul- 
tivator is-kept constantly going, as also is the 
spray pump. 
* The results of this systematic method are 
that the year before last he raised the largest 
crop ever grown in New York; for an 18-acré 
field yielded an average of 417 bushels an 
acre for the entire field. The past year, 
owing to the continued dry weather, the yield 
was much less, being 301 bushels as an_aver- 
age for the 18 acres, which is a yield to be 
proud of in any year. So far as I know this 
was not equaled last season. 

This great success is due not only to the 
complete drainage, proper rotation and care- 
ful cultivation, but also to a large extent to 
the quantity and quality.of the fertilizer-used. 
Mr Martin has experimented for years: with 
fertilizers ‘of all kinds and composition; and 
has settled on the following mixture as the 
one best suited for his soil and conditions: 
3000 pounds nitrate of soda, 9000 pounds sul- 
phate of potash, 4000 pounds dried blood, 2000 
pounds tankage, 8000 pounds bone meal, 4000 
pounds acid phosphate. 

This is the amount used on the 18 acres. 
It analyzes 4% nitrogen, 8%% phosphoric 
acid and 15% potash and costs $36.66 a ton. 
He used a little over 1600 pounds an acre, 
which is somewhat less than he used the 
previous year. In this particular he thinks 
he made a mistake, and that with his careful 


and thorough rotation and cultivation he can 
use a ton of high-grade potash fertilizer to 
the acre. He intends to try this experiment 
this year. 

Many farmers who are in the habit of 
using a few hundred pounds of a low-grade 
fertilizer, containing from 2 to 4% of potash, 
will think that the above amount fs exces- 
sive, but any system of cultivation and fer- 
tilization, which will produce in one year, 
and that an unfavorable ore, 332 bushels of 
wheat, 40 tons of hay from the first crop and 
5418 bushels of potatoes from 54 acres, should 
be imitated. The potatoes alone brought 
$2900. Certainly such improved methods de- 
serve the most careful consideration ofall 
who are interested in better agriculture and 
the increase of production of farm produce 
in the Empire state. 


PLANTING CORN FOR THE SILO 
a. HALTON COUNTY, CAN 


It is better to plant the varieties of corn 
that mature early, although not producing 
as many tons to the acre, but having a larger 
percentage of well matured ears. Well ma- 
tured corn makes a better quality of food, 
and will not sour in the silo, like corn cut 
too green and immature. For a number of 
years we have sown Edward’s Early Yellow, 
Improved Leaming and Mammoth Cuban, 
but last year we found White Cap, Yellow 
Dent, or Wisconsin Early, did well, ripened 
earlier, and produced splendid ears. 

The great point in growing corn is to have 
a good seed bed. There is nothing bettér 
than clover sod, plowed in the fall, top- 
dressed in the winter or spring with ma- 
nure, and thoroughly cultivated. . If you have 
a field infested with weeds and thistles, if 
treated as above described, the weeds will 
be pretty well killed by the cultivation neces- 
sary to produce a good crop of corn. Cul- 
tivate as early in the spring as possible; it 
will help the soil to retain the moisture and 
also warm it. -We like to sow, if possible, 
from May 20-24, and harvest be‘ore Septem- 
ber 20, if it is sufficiently matured. 

Corn grows rapidly, and requires plenty of 
heat, sunlight and cultivation. It is very im- 
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portant to test seed-before planting, to as- 
certain the proportion that will germinate, 
then one can have an idea of the quantity 
to sow to the acre. Probably the best method 
to secure good, sound seed is to go through 
the field before cutting, and select the best 
ears, cut, husk, and hang up in a dry place, 
so as to thoroughly dry before ¢old weather 
sets in. 

We sow with a 10-hole drill, using two 
holes, the third from each end, and drill the 
same as if sowing other grain; this will make 
the rows 35 inches apart. Set the indicator 
to five pecks to the acre, and by stopping up 
eight holes, you will sow one veck to the acre, 
which is quite sufficient if the grain is good. 
Harrow soon after planting, and again af- 
ter the young plants appear, with a light 
harrow, or, better, with a weeder several 
times. In this way you will kill a great many 
weeds just coming through the ground, sav- 
ing a lot of work later on. When cultivat- 
ing for the first time, work as close to the 
plants as possible, and later, cultivate shal- 
lower, so as not to injure or destroy the 
little roots that spread through the soil. In 
a dry cultivate often, and always 
after a heavy rain, as soon as the soil is in 
a fit condition. Working the surface 
well will help it to retain the moisture. 
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The Dairy Herd should include no sick 
animal, and especially none showing signs 
of tuberculosis, contagious abortion, or other 
trouble associated with parturition, or with 
mammitis, mammary abscess, or other udder 
disease, persistent diarrhea, actinomycosis, 
fever, or any febrile disease. 


The Farmer's Wife is no different from 
other women. She likes pretty things in the 
home; likes pretty clothes and hats; would 
enjoy going to the theater now and then; but 
she sacrifices most of these that her children 
may be educated, may be sent away to school, 
because the schools of the country towns are 
not equal to those of the larger places. On 
the other hand, the farmer and his family 
have health, strength and the simple com- 
forts of life in a far greater degree than the 
wealthy class of people.—[Mrs G. S. L. 
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DUROC-JERSEY SWINE POPULAR IN MANY NORTHERN STA 


About 25- years ago an organization was perfected known as the Duroc or Jersey 
Red swine club, with a view to advance the improvement of the breed, and establish 


a registry of pedigrees. 


This initiative was taken at Elkhorn, 


Wis. Relating to this 


breed, Prof Shaw says they have proved themselves well adapted to sections where good 
rustling qualities are important, and in regions where the ability to stahd the pressure of 


heavy corn feeding is of much consequence. Their grazing characteristics are good, 


and 


while they do not fatten so quickly as some breeds, they can well endure a forcing ra- 


~~ tion. 


The swine pictured were photographed on the farm of Henry Watson of Indiana. 
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Modal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 


A distinctive feature of the Economy Bile 
is the strong, well suppo hoops which 
form a permanent, safe iron ladder. 

Continuous doorways make ensilage easy to handle. 
Doors are self-adjusting, snug-fitting, without clumsy 

Alr tignt allover. Bxsmacs abware asso.orsur 

a Set Ce Se eae Write for free ilus- 
trated catalogue with experience of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
ox 38B Frederick, 





An Automatic Take-u. 
Hoop. Self Adjusting 
A Continuous Opea 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 
rag INTERNATIONAL sILo coo 
Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


HARDER patent 
SILOS Round 


Most durable, most convenient, made 
from best materials, by inventorsand 
oldest builders of continuous-open- 





Harder Mfg. Co., BI3,,COBLESKILL, N.Y. 
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TENNESISIEE GROUND 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Guaranteed 65% phosphate of lime in carload 
in bulk, $5.00 per ton f.0.b. mines. Net cash— 
‘or May only. 
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Alfalfa After Other Crops 


CHARLES B. WING, OHIO 


A very early sort of oats may be 
grown. They may be harvested for 
hay or grain as early as possible and 
the land at once plowed for alfalfa. 
Pursue this method in plowing: Turn 
the land till about 10 o’clock in the 
morning, then unhitch from the plow 
and hitch to a harrow and thoroughly 
all that -has been broken 
that morning. In the afternoon do 
the same trick. Thus when the field 
is plowed it is fitted and the moisture 
has been conserved. 

You cannot safely sow 
there is. enough moisture in the soil 
to make it grow, you may need to 
wait for rain, even after all this care 
Sow alone without nurse crop. It will 
need’ no clipping. Be sure the land is 
very rich and is inoculated for this 
seeding, that the growth may 
be very rapid Alfalfa may be sown 
after very early tobacco in Tennessée 
and Kentucky, if there is enough 
moisture in the 
These later 

they may be stre 


the seed till 


50 


soil. 

seedlings may be weak, 
ngthened to go 
the winter lightly top 
dressing them with manure. Crabgrass 
will not interfere with this late sown 
alfalfa, which is the strongest point 
of the method 
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New “Methods | in Cultivation 


W. H. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


deep, harrow 
shallow. That is the keynote to suc- 
cess in rajsing any crop where the 
ground should be plowed. The deep- 
er the plowing, the the bed to 
hold the rains as they The deep 
plowing, say 8 to 10 prevents 
washing more than shallow, as the 
more water that is held leaves less 
to run off the surface. To retain the 
moisture rub or roll and harrow once 
as you plow. The earth is like a lamp- 
wick, full of pores, and the moisture 
is drawn up by the sun, like the flame 
draws up the oil. Leaving the ground 
open and rough prevents the escape 
of moisture; closing up the top with 
fine dirt closes up the pores, so that 
the moisture cannot escape any more 
than the oil cannot be drawn up 
through the smut on the lampwick. 

To break up the oil trust we have 
to leave our lampwicks un- 
and the oil will always be 
in the bowl; so to cover the farm with 
smut in the shape of ftne dirt holds 
the moisture, instead of letting it be 
drawn up by the sun to fall down as 
rain somewhere else. As farmers learn 
this way of holding moisture they ‘vill 
stop fearing drouth 

Harrow deep, cut the soil positively 
fine all over 4 or 5 inches deep, so the 
crop can send out network of 
roots all through ground to take 
up the available plant food. A clod 
is not as good as a stone on top of 
the ground; the latter will prevent the 
moisture from escaping, while the 
clod will not give out any plant food. 

In preparing for any crop I go over 
the land and run my foot through, 
toe downward, in the soil, so that I 
cannét reach any ground not cut to fine 
pieces. Until I get it that way I do 
not want to plant. 

CULTIVATION. 

In my extended travels since 1900 
I have interviewed hundreds of farm- 
ers, including those I saw during the 
seven months I had charge of an ag- | 
ricultural exhibit in the palace of ag-'| 
riculture at the St Louis world’s fair. | 
Here I had the opportunity and | 
talk with men from all sections It | 
was my business to teach those men | 
how to grow better crops by getting | 
out of the old ruts regarding cultiva- 
tion. To do this it necessary to} 
set them thinking: so the question, 
Why do you cultivate? stumped the} 
majority of the farmers. I put thisi 
question to the American vers were | 


Plow deep, cultivate 
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fall 
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family. ‘Some of the answers were: 


To keep the ground loose; to make 


AND GRASSES 


the crop grow; to kill the weeds; to 
hill up the corn and to prevent its 
falling down; and such like reasons. 
The best potatoes are grown under 
straw. They keep better, eat better, 
are better for seed, bring a higher 
price on the market alongside of those 
raised by cultivation. Why? Because 
their roots have never been cut off, 
as they never cultivated. The 
forest trees are not propped up with 
dirt to keep them from falling. When 
you stop cutting the roots your corn 
will stand up of its own = strength. 
FUNCTION OF THE DUST MULCH 
As I have not enough straw, or bags 
or boards, to cover my ground, [I 
mulch with a blanket of: fine dirt, and 
I keep it mulched, never letting a 
crust form. This is the whole secret 
of cultivating any crop. I do not care 
about killing weeds. I never want to 
see any to kill, so I kill the seedlings 
as they sprout. Only those seeds on 
top or very close to the top sprout 
and grow. I need »anly to stir the 
ground an inch deep; this inch of 
fine dirt mulch holds the moisture. 
Those weed seeds deeper down I 
never want anything to do with. [I 
let them stay there, where they lie 
down, and they never give me 
any trouble. 
Now then, 


are 


get your ground plowed 
and harroweda right. Begin three or 
four days after planting any crep to 
kill those weed seeds on top as they 
sprout. Form that inch cf fine dirt 
mulch by going over the land twice 
with a very fine-toothed harrow, if 
you have not a weeder; but bétter 
still have one of the many makes of 
weeders, or a surface cultivator, whose 
wings or knife blades shave the 
ground an inch deep. Failing this, 
take off those root-murdering eulti- 
vator teeth from the cultivators you 
have and bolt on the gangs of weeder 
teeth made to go onto any style of 
size ,cultivator. _And if not any of 
these take your horse rake and go 
over your crop twice before it comes 
up. These, any of them, will kill the 
millions of weed sceds as they sprout. 


ALL AT ONCE 


Plant and fertilize as you go. Oe 
beans. odin nhs’. Plant 
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Eclipse Corn Planter 


~ and Fertilizer Distributer 


Beazeved we marker. Wide range for hill 
to 45 inches. Heotes any kana fer- 
tilizer, uy any condition, 5 450 lbs. 
We make a special gear 
r acre. Plants coeds accurately. Light 
eas: my Banded. quick and stirs ad- 
ustments. e also make the Ecl 
orse Two Row Pianter) W 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. “CO. 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














HAY JUMPING 


will soon be a thing offthe past. 


HAY BALING. 


made rapid and easy by 


Spencer's Hercules Large Bale Press 


Guaranteed capacity FOUR TONS AN HOUR 


wo the hay as high as the Upright. 
For Catalog, rddress 


and vastly better quality 
will be obtained by the 
use of a fertilizer which 
contains 10% actual 


POTASH 


Pure Food laws are greatly, 
increasing the use of hops. The 
richest hops will command a 
much, better price. Potash 
will double both quantity and 
quality. 

All of this and much more is fully 
explained in the ‘Farmer's Guide,” 
which we shall be glad to send you 
free. tis brimful of money-making 
information. Get it right away. It is 
mighty interesting reading. Address 

GERIIAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street 


Atlante 1224 Candler Ballding 














Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
64 Stone Street, New York 


Ordere for Ali Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 














CIDER 


MACHINERY 


We have had 35 years’ ex- 
perience in furnishing out 
fits for both Custom and 

Merchant Cider Mills. 
- Our Goeos Age ree Stancane 

+») JY Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boscuert Press Co. 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, WN. Y. 





FOR SALE 
oo Insect: Powder 


a tualien Tobacce Regie, Rome, Italy 

. to make a contract for five 
ears to the highest bidder for the exclu- 
right of sale in foreign countries of 
——. ae a tag wder aggre wn manu- 


The quantity to be 
aa tons on 400,000 kilos per annum. 
Bids will be o 


ened in Rome, July 30th, 
1908.. For ormation and particulars 
address: IT. TOBACCO REGIE 
3 Broadway =. : 


New York City 
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For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The | 
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Write Or, Cenlagabe 
€. Brown Co,, 84 Jaye, Rochester, 8. ¥. 
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are more efficient. Greater speed means li 

PROSPECTING MACHINES 


or no sale. No 
Jpright eannet take feed. while pressin: ane 
J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Il. 


j 
Every farmer wae furnishes Tabling 
po e can; hence men on the mow, not hay. 
Fastest drillers known. Great money éarners. 


LOOMIS MACHINE GO. TIFFIN, OHIQ, | Thomas Feppler, 





THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 
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end horse power 


yy ngs Bree N.d 
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The Improvement of Potatoes 


§, FRASER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N ¥ 


At the recent meeting of the ex- 
perimenters” league at Cornell uni- 
versity, Dr H. J. Webber explained his 
proposed methods for the improve- 
ment of the potato crop. New York 
produces 40,000,000 bushels annually, 
and ranks above all states in volume, 
yet the yield per acre is so low that it 
ranks 34th in the list of states, the 
average yield varying between 80 and 
100 bushels peracre. Think what this 
means. If we plant potatoes in rows 
3 feet apart and the tubers are 
dropped 12 inches asunder in the 
row, we require 14,520 sets. If 10% 
fail to grow and we have a 90% stand, 
we should have 13,000 plants to the 
acre. If each plant yields one potato 
weighing- half a pound, we should 
have a yield of 108 bushels per acre 
Three pounds of potatoes to a plant 
does not seem a heavy yield, but if 
three pounds were secured from every 
one of the 13,000 plants on the acre 
ef ground, the yield would be 648 
pushels per acre, a yield which is fre- 
quently secured in Great Britain and 
Europe. 

I once found a hill 
Raleigh potatoes which 
seven tubers of uniform size, which 
weighed a total of five pounds. These 
are the plants we want. They are 
the ones from which to breed. It is 
no pipe dream that 100 bushels of po- 
tatoes per acre is very low, nor that 
this yield could be increased fourfold. 
How shall we*proceed? The following 
is Dr Webber’s suggestion: 

Select 1000 of the finest tubers of 
uniform size and the type desired, 
arrange to plant them by hand, lay 
them down in the furrow, so that each 
tuber will furnish four sets, then pro- 
ceed to plant. Cut them into quar- 
ters, leaving a piece of the stem end 
on_each quarter, plant 12 or 15 inches 
apart, but leave 2 feet between each 
four sets, so that the potatoes from 
each lot will not mix with the next. 
Fertilize and handle the crop like the 
rest of the field until harvest time. 
When ready, dig the first four plants 
and leave the tubers in a pile, and 
then the next, and so on until the 
1000 piles are dug, then go over them 
earefully,. pick up all the poor piles 
and take them away. 

Next select 100 or 200 best piles 
and put them in paper sacks, or se- 
lect the best 50 piles, as this will be 
ample for future work, and let the 
second best go for the next year’s 
seed. The. next year, plant these best 
580 lots of seed in rows as near to- 
gether as may be and on as uniform 


of Sir Walter 
contained 


‘land as possible, using good tubers as 


before,-and a uniform number of sets 
to the row. The heaviest yielding row 
or rows will be the ones to use for 
future propagation. 





ONE HILL SIR WALTER RALEIGH POTATOES 


Late Introductions in Vegetables 


Cc, H, BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J 
A new lettuce from Germany, sent 


out last spring by a prominent seeds- 
man as Name- 
less, now named 
Wayahead, is of 
special merit for 
first early and 
fall sowing, ei- 
ther in frames 
or in open 
ground. Heads 
are uniform in 
““NAMELESS” LETTUCE growth, solid, 
and of a rich, buttery vellow inside, 
crisp and juicy and of finest quality. 
Every plant produced a fine head, and 
for the home garden or for an early 
market crop it will prove a valuable 
sort. May King, a comparatively new 
variety, is rapidly coming to the front 
as one of the finest head lettuces, both 
for market and home use. Extremely 














hardy, quick growing and fine for 
early spring planting in the opén 
greund. Heads solid, inside leaves 
bright vellow and of fine quality. 
A NEW SWEET CORN 
Seymour's sweet orange corn, as 


shown in 


the accompanying picture, is 
a second early variety of 
similar coloring to Golden 
Bantam. It has a stalk of 
Strong growth, hight 5 to 


sent out last season for the 
first time, will become pop- 
ular when once given a trial, 
but like the good old Black 
Mexican, its color is against 
it, until people once get a 
taste of its delicious qual- 
ity. These yellow varieties 
: . of sugar corns will give 
abundant satisfaction wher planted In 
the home garden, but as market sorts 
are not likely to become popular 

In the spring of 1890 Burpee’s bush 
lima, the only true bush form of the 
large lima bean, was introduced to the 
public. That it was something ex- 
traordinary in the bean line, and has 
made the growing of lima beans more 
popular than ever, without the ex- 
pense of getting and setting poles, is 
now conceded by everyone who grows 
lima beans. That this bean would 
ever be improved upon so as almost 
to displace the original type was not 
thought of by the most enthusiastic, 
yet such is the fact, and it must be 
admitted by anyone who plants the 
new improved bush lima, which was 
first sent out last spring as a new cre- 
ation. It is superior in every way over 
all other types of the bush lima bean, 
of perfect bush form, not sending out 
long runners, allowing many of the 
pods to lie upon the ground, but hold- 
ing up its immense load of pods and 
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mwitt'’s 
Raed of Lead 


destroys all leaf-eating insects, of every 

kind, without burning or scorching the foli- 
age, no matter how strong a solution is used. 
It is not readily washed off, and therefore 
requires fewer applications than any other 
insecticide—less labor, smaller expense, larger crops, greater profits. Used 
and recommended by leading fruit-growers, truck-farmers, orchardists and 
shade-tree owners everywhere. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 15 Brpad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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6 feet, and generally pro- | 
duces two good ears on} 
each stalk. Ears of medi- 
um. size, grains deep, ten- 
der and juicy, of a rich, 
sweet flavor. This variety, 


D THIS BOOKLET 


ba FREE 


to every farmer, orchardist or 
truck-grower who wants to in- 
crease his profits 25 to 30 per 
cent, by ridcing his orchards, 
fields and gardens of the insect 
pests that damage them and de- 
The demand 
for this book has been very great, 
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Fitted for orchard, vineyards and grain crops 


A.H.HEARD, 1202 Erie St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


This Shows The 


H.P.Spramotor 


arranged for spraying pota- 
toes, three nozzles to a row 
and four rows, two spraying 
from the sides and one from 
the top adjustable as to 
height and width up to 40 in. 
Nozzles absolutely 
12 gallon air 
Automatic and hand 
100 Ibs pressure 
gurranteed with 12 nozzles 
oper. An acre.can be spray- 
Has agi 
tator cleanout pressure re- 
nozzle 
protector, all under control 
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A Balance Frame 


Combined. 
of gravity; kee 
vents whipping of tongue. 
horses’ necks and makes convenient turning. 

and 5 shovels to the gang. 
work easily around obstructions, 


‘leable iron and steel construction. 

@criptive literature of great value to farmers. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO. 
1201 North Beaver St., York, Pa. 


Pivot Axle Cultivator 


The Keystone No, “gg” Cultivator overcomes 
common objections to similar tools, Has ever 
advautage of other cultivators and in addi- 
tion a perfect Balance Frame and Pivot Axle 
A convenient lever shifts center 
machine on balance and pre- 
This takes weight off 


3, 


Gangs run level anc 
Depth and width 
Changed while shovels are in the ground. All mal- 
Write for de- 







































SEED COR 


THAT WILL GROW. 


Early Maturing Varieties, 


Double Tested Stock, 8 Rowed Yellow Flint, Extra 


Early Huron Dent, Pride of the North, 


lLeaming 


Ensilage, Bloody Butcher Ensilage, Red Cob En- 


silage. GET OUR PRICES. 





SIEGEL, The Seedman, ERIE, PA. 





Does each morning’ 8 
visit to the hennery 
show a dead chick here 
and there—more to-day 
than yesterday? It’s the 
lice—and now is the 

time to work if you wish to save 
even a fraction of your promisin 
. Ask your dealer foracan o 


INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


Dust it over cach mother 
hen and each individual 
chick and you wilt find no 
more dead chicks from lice. 
Instant Louse Killer, for- 
mulated by Dr. Hess 
(M. D., D. V. S.) also de 
stroys lice on horses, cattle, ticks on 
sheep, bugs on melon, squash and 
cucumber vines, slugs on rose bushes, 
and is besides a valuable disinfectant 
and deodorizer. It comes in shaker- 
top caus and may be used winter and 
summer alike, Look for the word 
“Instant” on the can, as there are 
many imitations. 
Sold on a written guarantee. 


1 Ib. age. ) Except in Canada 
2 Ibs. doc. | a 
connesoupply Zon. 


‘fore. 


POULTRY 


beans through the _ strong, . stocky 
| growth of the plant, very notable in 
this new improved lima. 

| The foliage is healthy, of a dark, 
| glossy green, withstanding unfavor- 
able weather conditions. Pods are of 
large size, borne in clusters and filled 


the old type of bush lima bean. Un- 
der ordinary field conditions last year 
each plant bore 27 to pods, con- 
taining three to five beans of that 
beautiful greenish tint much de- 
sired by lovers of lima beans. It is 
also about one week earHer than the 
old Burpee bush lima. 

It was not dreamed that at the same 

time an improvement in the old potato 
lima type, equally as astonishing as 
that of the large lima, would be of- 
fered the public; yet in the Fordhook 
| bush lima we have a_ strong, stiffly 
erect plant of true bush form, loaded 
with pods twice as large as those of 
any other lima of the potato lima 
type. Pods are produced in clusters, 
many containing five to seven large 
pods, each ‘pod having three or four 
beans of great size and delicious flavor 
| when cooked. It is very productive, 
plants containing 23 to 47 pods 3 to 
414 inches long, maturing a few days 
ahead of the older types of potato 
lima beans. 


oe 
36 


so 








Raising Ducks on Waste Products 


MRS CHARLES JONES 


Duck raising is the easiest and most 
successful branch of the poultry busi- 
ness, giving quick return for the 
money and time expended, and it 
seems strange that more farmers do 
not raise large flocks of ducks every 
year. Ducks can be made to weigh 
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What do you do with your old bags? Don’t 
hrow them away, 


Bags, 
r Write us today for 
. We pay the freight. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BORLAP CO. 
318LN. Maia St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Box C43 Springfield, Ohio 
If troubled with 


Gapes! Gapes! gapes send for 
my free booklet Gapes, Their Origin and Cure. 
It tells all about the dread disease and a 
nevertailing cure. %. $ KLOCK, Urban, Pa 


PATENTS 2 


Home Pork Making 


The art of raising and curing on tho farm. 
comp! yy de bum, ithe | country 
et or 

4 “¥ 5 suburban dweller all that 
obtains slaughtering, 

and storing pork. product—from scald vat 
kitchen table “ond dining room. he 
15 pages. Sx? inches, Cloth..........- 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439.441 Lafayette St. New Work. 








WATSON E, COLEMAN 


Patent Attorney, Washington, 0. C, 
references, Best services, 





| the last of July 


| few weeks I turn, the ducks out 


five pounds each in ten weeks from 
|; the time they are hatched, and they 
eat the waste product of the farm. 
|I have tried yarding ducks through 
| the breeding season, but found it a 
failure in the small yards I was com- 
pelled to use, as I tried to yard two 
varieties. Now I raise the White Pe- 
kin duck only, as the white duck has 
always been a favorite for market. 

It is an old saying that people take 
to things like a duck to water, but I 
have just hatched out a brood of 
ducks that it is a pleasure to watch. 
They never went near the water, and 
apparently touched no food—did not 
seem to know what their bills were 
made for. I had a week-old duck in 
the same yard, and he soon taught 
them by his example to eat and drink. 
Often when I hatched ducks in incu- 
| bators I had to put food in their litrle 
mouths to teach them the use of their 
bilis. In this respect they are the 
most stupid of all the feathered tribe. 
Once the ducks are started it is sur- 
prising to see how soon they grow, 
and convert waste products inco meat 

FEED FOR YOUNG DUCKLINGS 

I feed hard boiled eggs. chopped 
fine in bre&d crumbs with a good 
sprinkling of chicken grit to the 
young ducklings just out of the shell. 
After chey are a week old, I vary this 
ration, and give them baked johnny- 
cake for two weeks. Next, I prepare 
a mash by scalding one part corn 
meal, two parts shorts and one part 
bran, adding chick-size mica crystal 
grif, as our Illinois soil has no grit. 
I feed a great many onions chopped 
fine, which keep the ducks in a 





| healthy condition, also pailfuls of let- 


Large quantities of green food 
My ducks hatched 
weigh ten pounds 
After the first 
on 
all their living 
We drive them 


tuce. 
make large ducks. 
early in December 


range, and they get 
themselves after that 


into the fields after the oats and hay. 


art cut, and go after them at night. 
the same as we do for turkeys, until 
they are old enough to know how and 


| when to get home themselves. 


The idea that ome cannot raise a 
flock of ducks without a stream of 


with beans fully one-third larger thar’ 


AND FRUIT 


water on the farm is all a mistake, 
as they really need water only to 
drink, like any other fowls. Of course, 
they enjoy water to swim in, but it is 
not essential to their health, and is 
detrimental to young ones. 


DUCKLINGS VS BEES 


There is one very curious thing I | 
If they | 
yarded on moonlight nights, | 


have noticed in young ducks. 
are not 
but allowed free range, they will run 
themselves to death. One of my neigh- 
bors had a large flock of ducks that 
began to die, one after another. I 
gave him poultry journals to look 
over and determine the cause, if pos- 
sible, and he found an article giving 
this curious fact. He yarded his ducks 
after that, and stopped them from 
killing themselves. Another cause of 
death to ducks is bee stings. Ducks 
like white clover. So Jo bees. The 
white clovers are 
and the ducks, thinking they are flies, 
swallow them. 
throats, shut off their breath, and in- 
stantly kill them. I learned this fact 
in driving my ducks to a clover field, 
and falling over dead bodies.. I could 
not possibly imagine the cause, till I 
saw they were in a patch of white 
clover laden with bees. There is never 
any danger of death to large ducks 
from this cause. 
enough to let the bees alone, or their 
throats are large enough not to swell 
shut. 


Insuring Strawberries for Home Use 
CHARLES E. KELLOGG, TOLLAND CO, CT 





As farmers are often too busy in th: 
spring to set a strawberry patch, but 
never too busy to put in a patch of 
early potatoes, I want to tell what I 
did successfully. and if the farmers’ 
wives will be sure tq order the straw. 
berry plants, I think the family will 
have all they want, with but little 
trouble, if they follow my suggestions. 
I planted the Noroton Beauty in rows 
4 feet apart, setting the plants 3 feet 
apart in the center of the potato 
rows. The cultivator worked very well 
until the Jast hoeing, when the ground 
being light, the potatoes were slightly 
hilled by hand hoeing. Digging the 
crop in July the groynd was soon af- 
ter cultivated once more, and _ the 
plants took care of themselves, mak- 
ing a good bed for the next year’s 
picking. 

Select 200 or 300 plants 
growing varieties, having staminate 
and pistillate blossoms; 500. plants 
would be still better and they could be 
set 2 feet apart in the row if you 
wished to use less ground. I put barn- 
yard manure broadcast in the spring 
and used wood ashes liberally in the 
fall. 


of strong 


HILL CULTURE 

If one has a berry patch and the 
runners set well in July and August, 
by setting out the young runners when 
the ground is moist after rains, and 
keeping all runners cut off that grow 
on them, you will have fine hills for 
the next season. I set in August be- 
tween every other row of 
which were sown 12 inches apart in 
rows. 
apart, as often as I could procure 
them from the old bed, not later than 
August 20, and the next year’s crop 
was beautiful. The onions take care 
of themselves, and no weeding is nec- 
essary until after harvesting them, 
when the berry plants should be kept 
hoed. 

Hen Manure mixed with a little 
South Carolina rock makes a - most 
valuable and cheap fertilizer. I used 
it on an acre of land that with other 
fertilizers has always yielded 40 
bushels wheat; with this it yielded 
5914 bushels. We used 560 pounds to 
the acre—[Henry Van Dresser, Scho- 
harie County, N Y. 
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BUILT RIGHT 
Brain and Nerves Restored by Grape-N ut, 
: Food 


The number of persons whose gi). 
ments were such that no other foog 
could be retained at all is large ang 
reports are on the increase. 

“For 12 years I suffered from dys- 
pepsia, finding no food that did nor 
distress me,’”’ writes a Wis. lady. “{ 
was reduced from 145 to 90 Ibs., gragq- 
ually growing weaker until I could 
leave my bed only a short while at a 
time, and became unable to _ speak 
aloud. 

“Three years ago I was attracted 
by an article on Grape-Nuts and de. 
cided to try it. 

“My stomach was so weak I could 
not take cream, but I used Grape- 
Nuts with milk and lime water. It 
helped me from the first, building up 
my system in a manner most astonish. 
ing to the friends who had thought 
my recovery impossible. 

“Soon I was able to take Grape- 
Nuts and cream for. breakfast, and 
lunch at night, with an cgg and 
Grape-Nuts for dinner. 

“I am now able to eat fruit, meat 
and nearly all vegetables for dinner, 
but fondly continue Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and supper. 

“At the time of beginning Grape- 
Nuts I could scarcely spéak a sentence 
without changing words around or 
‘talking crooked’ in some way, but 
my brain and nerves have become so 
strengthened that I no longer have 
that trouble.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. I ad “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


The HOOVER 


Light running, well 

built, low in price— 

the most pa 
e 





POTATO 
DICCER| 


Mate hs in two sizes. Send 
tor catalogue and ask about trial offer. 
THE HOOVER MFC. CO., 
Box 14, Avery, Ohio. 
ENSILAGE 


BLIZZARD ‘tir: 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
etc. Elevaies to any height. Strong. 
durable, economical ly guaraa- 
Send for new illustrated 

FREE 








AGRICULTURAL KS 
Box33 Canton,0. 





onions, ~ 


The plants were set 18 inches | 
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Putting on Sais 


GREGORY, STORY COUNTY, IA 








It is often hard for the- amateur 
beekeeper to tell just when to put on 
supers. If. put on too early the 
amount of air space which must be 
kept warm by the bees is greatly in- 
ereased and brood rearing is likely to 
be severely checked. This is some- 
thing that should be carefully avoided, 
as the future strength of the colony 
and hence its ability to store surplus 
honey and make profits for the bee- 
keeper depends largely 
to which brood rearing is carried on 
at this season. 

On the other hand, if the supers are 
mot put on soon eonugh the results 
are nearly as bad. The combs become 
crowded with honey and the space 
devoted to brood rearing is limited. 
The bees lose ambition when they get 


the hive filled and after they have 
once got into the habit of loafing they 
are slow about going back to work 
again even after being supplied with 
plenty of room. If the addition of 
room is delayed very long the bees 


will probably swarm before they be- 
gin to work in the supers at all, and 
a colony that gets the swarming fever 
early in the season seldom does much 
in the way of storing surplus honey. 

A little experience will tell the bee- 
keeper from which flowérs the sur- 
plus honey is obtained, and the bloom- 
ing of the first of these should be the 
signal for putting on the-.supers. In 
this section white clover is the first 
and principal honey crop. As soon as 
the blossoms begin to appear in any 
quantities the supers may safely be 
put on. A sure sign may be seen by 
lifting up the cover of the hive and 
examining the frames; if new wax, 
which can be told by its fresh, white 
appearance, is being added to the tops 
of the combs, it shows that it is time 
to apply the supers. If added at such 
a time the bees will begin to work al- 
most at once. 

The matter of adding new supers 
also needs careful attention. If pros- 
pects are good for a continuation of 
the honey flow the old super should 
be lifted up when it is about half full 
and an empty one placed beneath. 
This is much better than to place the 
empty one on top, as the bees will 
commence working fn it sooner, and 


the full supers can be removed from 
the top of the pile much more readily 
than they could if they were lower 
down. 





Wages of -Apiary Helpers—I* have 
had students for several years who 
attend our state normal school. Dur- 
ing the vacation I can get them at re- 
duced prices, paying about 80 cents 
to $1 a day and their board; but if 
I have to go outside.of that class of 
labor I have to pay more. The man 
who is living across the road from 
me has charge of the extracting and 
casing. He goes with me from one 
apiary to the other, and does the han- 
diing of the machinery, ete. I give 
him $2 a day and his dinner; but he 
extracts about 4000 pounds a@ day, and 
rides six or eight miles a day.—[N. E. 
France, eRichland County, Wis. 





Souring of Honey—I have had a 
good deal of experience with fermen- 
tation in newly-sealed honey. This fer- 
mentation I believe was caused by 
combs getting a little moisture jn them 
from a wetting the fall before. The sour, 
vinéegar-like substance would-settle in 
the spring and cause the fermenta- 
tion. The best thing is to do away 
with the combs when they get in that 
condition.—[J. F. Teel, Grayson Coun- 
ty, Tex.. 
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HERE is an International Agency right near you. 


If you do not know where it is, write us and we 
will gladly send you the address. 


This Company has 42,000 agents all over the world, and 
more than one hundred general agencies located at the im- 
rtant trade centers in the United States and®Canada, where 
use supplies of machines and repairs are carried in stock. 


— the International Company has madeit easy for you 
to buy 


Champion, 
Deering, 


McCormick, 
Milwaukee, 
Harvesting Machines. 


Osborne, 
Plano, 


This Company has made it safe for you to buy these ma- 
chines because of many reasons: 


You are safe in depending upon the underlying prin- 
ciples of these machines because you know they are the six 
machines in which farmers have placed their greatest con- 
fidence through fifty years of practical tests. 


You. are safe in this respect because these machines have 
proved that they are built upon the right principles by with- 
standing every test while hundreds of competing machines 
were condemned and ceased to be manufactured. 


You are safe in depending upon the greatest improve- 


ments in these machines, because the manufacturers main- \. 


tain a $350,000-a-year staff of inventors and -designers to 
constantly improve these machines and keep them in the 
place they have established as standard. 


You are safe in Cyatting upon the quality of material 
used in constructing machines because the manufac- 
turers have been able to buy their own coai and iron naines, 
thus securing the best fuel and ore—their own iron and. steel 
mills, thus pipducing the best iron and steel, and their own 
timber lands 4nd saw mills, thus securing the best lumber, 
and the quantities in which this company buys all other raw 
materials insure every advantage of highest quality. 


You are safe in depending upon the quality of workman- 
ship which goes into these machines, because the capital of 
these manufacturers has enabled them to perfect their equip- 
ments and manufacturing facilities in every way that in- 
ventive genius and the highest mechanical skill can devise, 
and gather to their plants the most skillful workmen in every 
branch of the business. 


The business of farming is both profitable and pleasant 
—if you use International machines. 


These machines are durable, because the best materials 
procurable enter into their construction. 


These machines are efficient, because they ar 
designed. 


Every precaution possible is taken to guard against the use 
of inferior materials. Well equipped laboratories are main- 
tained at the Company’s steel mills and at each of the 
several manufacturing plants. All raw materials are sub- 
jected to a careful analysis in these laboratories, the second 
examination at the works being a check on the test made at 
the steel mills. This rigid system of testing the materials 
makes it next to impossible for any defective iron or steel to 
be used in the manufacture of International machines. With- 
out such tests it is impossible to tell the difference between 
superior and inferior materials. Therefore the small man- 
ufacturer must necessarily work at{a great disadvantage, 
for he is continually called upon to replace defective parts. 


Before being shipped out, every part and every machine 
produced by fie International Harvester C ompany must pass 
the most rigid inspections and tests made by experts who de- 
vote their entire time to this work, 

Binders are tested by actually binding wire-grass, and 
even chains are tested link by link by a violent pneumatic 
machine. 


No machine is passed if a single imperfection is dis- 
covered, and the trained eyes of the inspectors instantly de 
tect every defect. 

Another point of safety for you in the International line 
is'i in the matter of repair parts. 

If your team runs away or an accident occ urs you can 


always get repairs near at hand because a full stock of repair 
parts is carried at every agency. 


c correctly 


And your repairs always fit. 


One partis an exact duplicate of another—all exactly 
like the original pattern. 


Repair parts for machines in the International line are 
being sent out all over the world today, for machines that 
were built years ago, and each part fits perfectly. 

With its 25,000 employes and 42,000 agents, this Com- 
pany is supporting as many families as there are in Utah or 

ontana. 


So you see you may safely depend upon the strength 
and reliability of the company behind the International 
machines. 


In the end you get the benefit of the magnitude of this 
business, because it is by doing business upon such a large 
scale that the International Harvester Company is en- 
abled to give you these superior machines at such reasonable 
prices. 


Equal in importance with a perfect machine is perfect 
twine. The most perfect twine made may be had in Cham-. 
ion, McCormick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Plano and 
International sisal, standard, manila and pure manila 
rands, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, 


U. S. A. 


International Lime:—Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Corn 
Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Feed Grinders, Knife Grinders, Tillage Im- 
plements, Cream Separators,Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders; Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, New Bettendorf Wagons, 


International Auto-Buggies and Binder Twine. 
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1908 Improvements 


continue to keep the 
CREAM 


U. \ Separator 


at the Head of 
the Procession 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 














Remember: The separator which gets just 

a little more cream from the milk each day 

soon pays for the difference between the best 
and the ‘‘cheaper” article. 


Remember: 


The separator which lasts 


practically a lifetime, doing good work every 
day, is a better investment than the cheap 


machine constantly 


needing repairs and 


worn out in a few years. 


Write te-day for ‘Catalogue No. 6 


and any desired particulars 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses at: Chicago, Ill., La Crosse, Wis., Minnea) 


City, Mo,, Oma! Neb., Toledo, O., 
a tS ay Cal. ,- s 


Montreal and She 
491 


ne, Wash., Portland, Ore., Buffalo, 
Quebec, Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., Calgary, Alta, 


is, Minn., Kansas 
Salt Lake City, Utah, mver, Colo., 
N. Y., Auburn, Me., 





FIVE FARMS, 


@€00 Head of Registered Jerseys 
To Bec Sold at 


Auction 


on the Premises 
Separately or Collectively 
MAY 25th 1908 


The famous Filston Farms, 
1277 acres in all, at Glencoe Sta- | 
tion, Baltimore Co., Maryland, 
just 20 miles from Baltimore by 
Northern Central R. R. Write 
for illustrated booklet and par- 
ticulars to 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SAVE BIG MONEY 


BY BUYING DAIRY FEED NOW 


Our Divtiilers’ Dried Grains now on sammer prices, Lay 
in your winter’s supply. It’s a better and eafer in- 
vestinent than money at interest. Prices are bound to 
go up shortly on account hig rreedk corn and 
closiig distilleries. The standard feed for milk pro- 
duction. Dairymen agree summer feeding keeps up 











mitt oe winter. No waste or deterioration if 
kept dry. rite for prices today. 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO., Box 1014, Blanchester, Ohio | 





YOUR HORSE NEVER “AFRAID” 
— trains, trolleys or antomobiles if driven 
MHAN with a ‘Beery Bit,"’ the only absolutely | 
% safe and humane bit minde. ‘Four Bite , 
+ in One.”* Quickly adjusted to suit any 
¥¢taouth. Write me today for trial offer 

valuable information 


a 





Rifle Practice with Military Arms 


B. PRESOOTT, Pocket Siition, $2.55 
WDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette St, ttew Yor 


Hints on 
By G. 
Manse 


} 75 £2,3 MEW LOW DOWN 

a, AMERICAN 
= CREAM == 
SEPARATO 


Guaranteed to® skim etise 


g rator is the finest, 
highest quality machine oa 
the market; no. other sepa- 

es with it in 


term guarantee tects 
you on every AMERICAN 
machine, mt buy a 
separator from any agent, 
dealer, mm order 





ment; 

don’t onnee any machine 
finally until you run a few 

7 gallonsofmi a Cerough our 


dayfora month and 
y it outclasses 
every other machine. We 
4 Cream Separator Offer. It's different 
us sen uu Our new m x c 
from say ocae, just as our new waist high AMERICAN ts 
miles in advance, years ahead of any other separator 
in the world. Write for our grees offer and handsome 
free catalogue on our new waist high model. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
Box (052, Bainbridge, New York. 
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Keeps Night’s Milk 
for 
Morning Delivery 


The Champion Milk 
Cooler takes the place — 
of both strainer and 
cooler—cools milk more 
thoroughlyt any 
other method and aiso 
aerates it—absolutely re- 
moves the “cowy "’ taint and animal heat. 
Aerating is as necessary as cooling and the 


Champion 
Milk Cooler Aerator 


cools, strains and aerates milk in one ent 
eeps milk 24 to 48 hours longer an 


ok 

other method of cooling. Sent free on trial. 
Catalog Free—Write to-day. 

CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 25th St., Cortiand, 8.¥, 
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Keeping Up the Mik Flow 


{From Page 518.] 
up, we will save that silage carefully, 
and use it for the succulent feed, if 
pastures become dry in July and 
August. 

But many farmers do not have 
silos; and others who have them may 
have no silage left. We must now 
plan to have some green crops, with 
abundant nourishment in them, ready 
to cut and feed to the cows when the 
dry weather of summer begins. - This 
will keep up the flow of milk and 
maintain the profits. It will save much 
of the grain and other dry feed which 
we would otherwise use at that sea- 
son, and will prevent many members 
of the herd from going dry in advance 
of their usual time, and remaining so 
for several months. Cows remaining 
dry for four or: five months often 
prove to be a dead loss to their own- 
ers the first year such a thing hap- 
pens. Some of them will be greater 
robbers the second time. They were 
spoiled by the method of summer 
management of the herd. This meth- 
od is followed by far too many dairy- 
men. It is far better for us to adopt 
some plan of getting a green growing 
crop of forage ready to use when pas- 
tures are poor. 

I have been often asked what crops 
to use. One of the best annual crops 
is sweet corn. Flint corn is also good 
A good early kind may be ready to 
cut and feed in July. Slower matur- 
ing varieties will yiéld more feed and 
will be ready in August. A _ single 
variety of sweet corn can be planted 
at different dates, two weeks’ apart 
and will be ready to cut for the cows 
at different times. Thus it is possible 
with a single kind of crop to solve the 
problem of poor summer pastures. 

But there are many ‘other farm 
crops which can be used green and 
furnish the necessary substitute for 
dry pasture grass. Rye sown in th: 
fail may be cut while in the dough 
and fed a little each day, when the 
June grass or blue grass is dead in 
the pasture. Spring grains may also 
be used before they are ripe. Winter 
vetch sown in the fall is a better grain 
feed, if fed carefully. Clovers and 
alfalfa may also be fed in the green 
stage at different times in the sum- 
mer. Soy beans or -sorghum sown 
thickly in early June will furnish 
some good feed eight or ten weeks 
later. Rape may be sown at differ- 
ent times to give a succession of gree 
forage. This should bg used with 
care to avoid tainting the milk, by us- 
ing it after each milking. 





Warm Cement Floors, 
H,. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y¥ 
Plans are now being made for 
cement floors under cows, horses, pigs 
and hens in many buildings, in fact, 
no one thinks of using any other. The 
searcity of bedding all through the 
east has made farmers skeptical, be- 
cause the material is “cold,” or really 
because of its heat conductivity. Like 
a marble slab, it must be warmed 
through before it feels warm, and then 
these floors are laid directly upon the 
ground, which increases the material 
to be warmed. Plenty of bedding re- 
moves all danger, but now the use of 
tar paint and paper nearly, or quite, 
solves the bedding problem. 
In putting down new work use first 
a lean mixture of 1-5-5 from 2 to 3 
inches thick, depending upon the size 
of the aggregate used; smooth this 
down with a straight edge, then lay 
down one thickness of single-ply tar 
paper, apply a good coat of tar paint, 
then another sheet of tar paper, 
another coat of paint, and cover with 
the third covering of tar paper; that 
is, three thicknesses of tar paper, 
single-ply, and two coats of tar paint. 
The minimum thickness of the sur- 
face coat has not yet, to my knowl- 
edge, been worked out. The reader 
will — understand that _.the., union 


between the upper and lower coacs 
has been lost by the introduction of 
paper and paint, and so the finish 
coat must have body enough to. stand 
the strain. 

I know of one floor which had the 
upper coat bound to the foundation 
by the use of 40-penny spikes driven 
into the soft foundation coat, project- 
ing up about % inch, putting in a halt 
dozen to a square foot, then laying the 
upper coat 1% inches- thick upon: the 
paper and spike heads. This will bind 
the two coats together.. I-would sug- 
gest the re-enforcement of this thin 
upper coat with a sheet of metal lath, 
or fine chicken wire laid upon enough 
cement to cover the nail heads, then 
put on balance of cement. This will 
give us thoroughly re-enforced con- 
crete. Make the surface rough with a 
board trowel after the cement has 
partially set. 

For light work in hog and her 
houses extra care will not be as neces- 
sary to prevent cracking, because the 
strain is slight. I would advise check- 
ing floors the same as we do cement 
walks, not in such small blocks, be- 
cause the danger of raising or settling 
is far removed. Make the dividing 
lines between important divisions in 
the floor, mangers, .gutters, etc, then 
cut them off crosswise about 8 feet 
long. After the cement has hardened 
fill these cracks with a mixture _ of 
sand and cement, equal parts, which 
will make for easy cleaning and will 
not prevent in any way the lift or 
raise of the block. 

Last fall I put the paper and paint 
in my concrete pigpen, as previously 
mentioned. Carefully watching the 
floor during the winter I am satisfied 
the hogs have not at.any time been 
off the sleeping bed long enough to al- 
low the floor to cool off, so that it 
would not have that nice, warm touth 
to the hand. 

Dr W. W. Cooke of the department 
of agriculture at Washington, D C 
after holding his hand upon the floor 
far a full minute, thinking perhaps 
the warm feeling would finally chang: 
to a cool touch, said: “This is the firs! 
time I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing warm cement floors.” 

I am writing this early in the season 
because many questions are coming 
daily in regard to this subject. At t 
institutes are only a few who under- 
stand this important cement floor in- 
formation. 


Feed for Mare in Foal—Oats lead, 
yet shorts and bran may be fed 
with economy and beneficial results. 
Mashes can be given occasionally, 
and where possible, cooked feed may 
be supplied at night, three times a 
week. Through the use of proper 
foods the bowels will be kept in a 
natural condition, and should be a 
little loose rather than otherwise at 
time of parturition 





Palmetto Asparagus is the popular 
variety in this section. I have grown 
it satisfactorily for several years. The 
beds are prepared by liberal applica- 
tions of well-rotted stable manure 
with leaf mold and sand and 50 
pounds of ground bone* to each 
Square rod. The plot was excavated 
2% to 3 feet desp before the soil 
and fertilizer were thrown in. Three- 
year-old roots were set 1S inches 
apart each way, the crown being 
placed 8 inches below the surface 
Cultivation is given each yezr as soon 
as the ground will permit. In the 
spring the surface is stirred and only 
two cultivations are given. Each year 
a liberal application. of bone meal is 
given. I sell only such asparagus as 
we cannot eat‘ ourselves. This vege- 
table is too good to sell. We give 
away a géod deal to our friends. Gen- 
erally in the fall, when the tops have 
died down, we sow spinach on the 
bed for our home supply.—[{F. 0. 
Foster, Fulton County, Ga. 




















A Good RHODE ISLAND HEN 


This picture shows a one-year-old 
hen that weighs seven pounds and has 
distinguished herself not only as @ 
good layer, but in a number of poul- 
try shows. She was bred by E. T. De- 
Graff. of Montgomery county, N Y. 





Gossip of the Breeds 


Berkshire swine breeders are not- 
ified that the directors of the Amer- 
ican Berkshire association will offer a 
silver loving cup worth $50 at each 
state fair in 1908, where a_ separate 
classification is given for Berkshires. 
The award will be made to the best 
herd of one boar and three sows un- 
der one year, bred by an exhibitor of 
the state in which the fair is held 
The state Berkshire association in 
each state is expected to contribute 
$25 for second and third prices, re- 
stricted to local state,exhibitors. At 
the next international stock show $250 
will be offered in special prizes, and 
at the interstate live stock and horse 
show at St Joseph, Mo, $150 will be 
offered. | 

Delaine-Merino sheep breeders will 
be interested to know that the first 
volume ef records of this breed con- 
tains over 250,000 registries of animals 
The book contains about 700 pages 
and will be ready for distribution 
among members of the association in 
a few days. The second volume will 
be begun as soon as the first is out 
of the way, and members are urged 
to be prompt in sending in data con- 
cerning new additions to their flocks. 
Pictures will be welcome. By prompt 
action the volume should be ready be- 
fore the year is out. 

The Dutch Belted cattle association 
of America will hold its 23d annual 
meeting at the Hotel Latham, 28th 
street and 5th avenue, New York, May 
14, at 12 o’clock. All breeders of 
“Belts” are invited to be present. 


Shearing Sheep by Hand 


PROF 





THOMAS SHAW 

This paper is written in response to 
an inquiry from a subscriber. 
methods of hand shearing are pop- 
ular. One of these is known as the 
long method and the other one as the 
round method. Both have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

SHEARING BY THE LONG METHOD 


When sheep are shorn by the long 
method the shearer begins by remov- 
ing the wool from the head. He then 
opens the wool on the throat and 
shears from the underline of the 
same to the top of the neck. This is 
continued until a point is reached at 
or near the shoulder blade. The po- 
sition of the sheep is then reversed, 
and the wool is similarly removed 
from the other side of the neck. A 
series of rings are thus made, extend- 
ing from the head to the shoulder 
blade. The sheep is then laid on its 
side. The wool is then shorn from 
shoulder to buttock on one side. The 


Two |} 





DOMESTIC 


cuts are made similar and parallel and 
of equal width. 

The sheep is then turned over and 
the wool is removed from the other 
side, shearing from buttock to stern. 
A good shearer keeps the _ shears 
gnawing, as it were, through the wool, 
rather than making distinct cuts each 
time the shear handles are pressed 
together. 

SHEARING BY THE ROUND METHOD 

When sheep are shorn by the round 
method the animal is placed on its 
buttock. The wool is first removed 
from the brisket downward to the 
fore fiank. It is then shorn from 
right to left clear across the belly. The 
wool on the entire belly thus removed 
hangs on the left side of the fleece. The 
wool is then opened up on the under- 
side of the neck, and beginning at 
the ears, the neck and body are shorn 
by running the shears to the ridge of 
the top line. The sheep is then turned 
over and the right side is shorn in the 
same way. Each line made by the 
shears should be at right-angles with 
the top line. Sheep thus shorn have 
a zebra-like appearance that is very 
attractive. An expert shearer. will 
never cut the wool twice, that is, he 
will not ,even win shearing past the 
spinal column, point the shears so 
high that the wool] will have to be 
clipped again. 





Cultivating Young Corn—A_sub- 
scriber from Pennsylvania wants to 
know if corn can: be plowed too young, 
and what is the best age to plow it 
the first time. The cultivation of corn 
should, in reality, begin before it ap- 
pears above ground. A few days af- 
ter planting, go over the field with 
a smoothing harrow. This will kill 
weeds and by loosening the upper lay- 
ers, prevent the escape of too much 
moisture. It can be harrowed again 
with the same kind of a harrow, or 
can be cultivated with a weeder when 
the plants are from 114 to 2 inches 
high. A little-later it can be again 
treated with a weeder and afterward 
with a corn cultivator. The only dif- 
ficulty in cultivating corn while it is 
small is the matter of covering it 
or tearing it out by the roots Avoid 
this and the more you can cultivate 
corn while young the better. 
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BRAN IS TOO HIGH 


Bran isn’t what it used to be. Nowadays with improved milling methods 
the flour particles are all taken out and bran isn’t -what it used to be. In 
fact you know that it does not even look as it used to. There is nothing left 

. but the hard, woody, fibrous bran-flake against which the 
gastric juices have comparatively little effect. The irritating 
action of these hard flakes on the intestines of your animal is* 
of some benefit it is true but when you come to nutriment— 
there is sométhing for you to think about. 

You expect to make your dairy profits on your feed in- 
vestment. If you expect to get large returns from your out- 
lay you must invest in a feed that contains nutritive elements 
in the right proportions. Feed experts are agreed that for 
best results, in milk or beef, there is nothing that equals a’ 
d variety of grains, and the greater the variety in the diet of 
animals the better the resul 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


The Perfect Ration for All Farm Stock 





is rich in nutriment, a variety of grain products — corn, oats and barley finesy 
ground and kiln-dried that is many times more digestible than bran and re- 
uires no additional feed products to procure for you big profits from your 
eed investment. 

Bran costs you too much money for mere roughage. The sooner you 
get away from it and feed an all nutritious feed the sooner will your bank 
account be commensurate with your efforts. Schumacher Stock Feed ‘costs 
you about the same as bran, and we care not what you feed with the bran, 
Schumacher Stock Feed will produce equally as good or better results at a 
far less cost. Start right in feeding it “day and watch results. Don’t for- 
get that Schumacher Stock Feed is not an experiment, nor is it a new feed. 
It has been used continuously by the most successful breeders and dairymen 
for a generation. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEWTON'S 


DEATH TO HEAVES | MEWTOR'S 


A Bpecific for Wind and Throat 
troubles. 25 years in Veterin- 
ary practice, 15 years on the 
market, proves ite worth. Ome 
te twe cans will effect 
3 permanent cure fer 

eaves. $1.00 perecan. All 
dealers or sent direct, express prepaid. 
Send for booklet of endorsements. 


ve | 
| THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 


| 
In writing any of our adver- 
| ey eee "You will get a very 


quick reply if you do. 











Free Veterinary Book 


Infallibleguide. Makesevery man 
wn horse doctor. Postage 2c. 


insures sound horses, Cures sp!in 
curb, spayin, etc. 6100 rewa 
for failure where cure i3 possible. 


on 









ELIXIR CO., 
GO Beverty St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of ali blisters, they gt 
only temporary relics, / any. 
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Nature has provided the hog with great digestive capacity. It reaches full devel- 
opment and fit market condition in a few months’ time. This fact, however, makes 


the hog an easy prey to indigestion or disease. When we consider the great increase 
in bulk and weight, (often several hundred pounds), made in a season's feeding, 
wre see the necessity for maintaining the digestive functions of the animal ina normal 
Stock Food, given in small portions twice 


and healthy condition. Dr. Hess 
a day in the regular feed, provides 


the proper aid to a regular and fucreasing power of digestion. 


_ 


imcreases ap’ 
fodder with 


of animals differently Dr. Hess 


M.D., D.V.S.) and contains iron for the blood and nitrates to cleanse the system. 
tman, Winslow and Finley Dun, our ablest medical writers, recom- 
mend these ingredients for producing the results claimed. 


fessors 


te in all domestic animals. Steers and cowseat more coarse 
¢ grain ration and digest the largest possible proportion of it, the 
manure showing by eer a much lower per cent. of lost nutriment than that 


rr; 


“(Mf wager 


et (ii: 


the necessary preventive of disease and 


vi 


Stock Food is the prescription of Dr. Hess 


Makes cows give more 


milk and steerslay on fat. Gives good condition te everything that eats it. Sold 


everywhere on a writien guarantee. 


100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ibs. $1.60 


Smaller quantities ata sli 


Except in Canada and 
extreme West and South, 
t advance. 


Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in particular is in the dose—i‘’s small 


and fed but twice a day, which proves it has the most 


poun ernment rec izes 
pound, and this paper is back of the 


digestive strength to the 
Dr. Hess Stock Foo! as a medicinal com 
jarantece. 


d. Our 
FREE from the 1st to the roth of each month—Dr. Hess(M.D., D. V. S.) will prescribe 


for your ailing animals. You can have his opage Veterinary Book any time for the ask- 


ing. _ Mention this paper. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 
Also Manufacturers 


of Dr. Hess 


Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer, 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE. 
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A wave of displeasure has been 
raised by the National association of 
freight traffic managers which, at its 
recent meeting in New York, advo- 
cated an advance . of freight rates. 
Shippers and commissionmen who 
handle fruit and produce are out- 
spoken against the 10 to 20% advance 
proposed for the whole country on 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth classes of 
freight, proposed by the association, 
They claim that their small profits 
now afford only a skin and bones ex- 
istenee, while the raflroads have been 
waxing fat. Already various organ- 
izations of shippers’ and commission- 
men are on the trail hot foot and a 
lively fracas is expected when the 
matter comes before the interstate 
commerce commission. Everyone who 
has any influence is given this time to 
rol up his sleeves and get busy. 





The New York legislature did a 
good thing last week when it amend- 
ed the apple package law Both 
houses agreed to piace the responsi- 
bility for enforcing the new law with 
the state agricultural department. The 

‘tion 'ooking toward the suppression 
of the use of short apple packages is 
the result of activity.on the part of 
shippers. The latter claim that the 
practice of packing apples in under- 
sized containers is indulged in most 
freely along the Hudson river valley. 
Resting the enforcement of the new 
law in the agricultural department of 
the Empire state should be satisfac- 
tory to all parties interested. It is 
gratitying for honest farmers to know 
that their rights will thus be looked 
after, and, that they will not have to 


suffer from the failings of those 


EDITORIAL 


indulge in the prac- 
short weight con- 


who chronically 
tice of handling 
tainers. 


The Vole sal the People 





An important conference on- postal 
progress is to be held at the New 
Willard hotel, Washington, D C, next 
Tuesday evening, May 5, at 8 o’clock. 
The postmaster-general is co-operat- 
ing in this work. The idea is to 
make a final demonstration to con- 
gress that there is an overwhelming 
public opinion for at least these three 
improvements: 

1. The consolidation of third 
fourth-class mail matter -at 1 
for each two ounces. 

2. A local rural post for sending 
parcels to and from each rural de- 
livery postoffice and the patrons along 
its roads, at 5 cents for one pound, 
each additional pound 2 cents, limit 
of’ weight 11 pounds for 25 cents. 

3. Postal savings banks or deposi- 
tories. 

These objects should certainly have 
favorable action before congress ad- 
journs, but thus far both parties in 
congress have shown more solicitude 
for the express company monopoly 
than for the improvement of the par- 
cel service. Everyone who can pos- 
sibly attend. should be at this con- 
ference, but if this is not possible, 
write both the senators from your 
state and the congressmen from your 
district to favor these purposes with- 
out delay. This will necessitate quick 
action on your part. 


and 
cent 





license league 
liquor dealer 
make the life 


model 
the 


to 


The national 
is “designed to take 
out of politics, and 
of the license dependent upon the 
holder’s absolute obedience to law.” 
This league is composed of the manu- 
facturers of distilled liquors, who evi- 
dently assume that the only way that 
the saloon can maintain itself against 
the temperance movement is to be- 
come “respectable.” Any community 
that wants license should have’ the 
best. possible form of license, and to 
that extent the work this league is 
worthy of investigation. American Ag- 
riculturist has always been an ad- 
vocate of temperance, and rejoices in 
the brilliant success of the no-license 
movement, But to make this reform 
permanent, the whole people must be 
educated to dispense with heavy 
liquors. 


of 





that corn grown far 
safely under 
certainly 
usually 
frozen 
areas, 


a fact 
ean be planted 
where it would 
climate that is 
Corn has been 
off even twice in northern 
and yet the crop came on and 
grew vigorously. The plant “has 
acquired a ruggedness through ac- 
climatization whieh corn grown far- 
ther south does not possess. It would be 
to the advantage of farmers in north- 
ern areas to plant corn earlier than 
planting is generally done. The corh 
when once started gathers more or 
less strength of root, even though 
growth is slow at the first, and then 
it pushes up rapidly. In this way 
later frosts will not be so likely to 
hurt the corn as if it were planted 
late From this it must not be in- 
ferred that corn should be planted 
earlier southward. 


It is 
north 
conditions 
fail in a 
warmer. 





the corn failed 
The season was 
Interested corn 
have studied the prob- 
feel that a. smaller 
should be secured. Varieties with 
small cobs and deep kernels _ vield 
heavily, and it is toward a type of 
this kind that the breeder should bend 
his efforts. There will always be years 
when large-cob varieties will not ma- 
ture. These years are not necessarily 
ones with late eptings or early frosts. 
Somstimes the rainfall is excessive, 
nging growth and preventing 


much of 
mature. 
blame 


Last year 
to preperlys 
partly to 
growers who 


lem seem to cob 


pro! 


ripening. A medium to small cob is 
much to be desired. Do not lose sight 
of maturity in your attempt to in- 
crease yield through increase in- the 
size of the ear. 
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During the years ending April 1, 
1886 and 1887, hog diseases carried off 
13 and 14%, respectively, of the hogs 
in the United States. The loss was 
less severe until 1896, when 12.7% was 
lost, and 1897, when 14% was lost. 
Since 1902 the loss has been around 
A%. Does this mean that hog men 
have learned how to hold cholera 
and kindred diseases in check? Let 
us hope so. Does it mean that bet- 
ter methods of housing, more intelli- 
gence in feeding have made the 
modern hog less susceptible to dis- 
ease? This is quite probable. It. is 
very gratifying to feel that the dread 
hog cholera has not been very severe 
for about 11 years. If science has 
accomplished this, long live science. 








Success in any business depends 
upon integrity of those in charge of 
it. This is a fact that cannot. be 
evaded, and farmer@ as well*as oth- 
ers, should not lose sight of-it. Our 
pages carry only the advertisers of 
goods which can be depended upon, 
and in all dealings between sub- 
seribers and advertisers this paper 
stands for the subscriber. Read our 
guarantee published in the first col- 
umn of this page. 
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Actual Output Denatured Alcohol— 
Some interesting figures are now 
available of the amount of denatured 
alcohol actualiy produced in the cal- 
endar year 1907, these embracing the 
period since the free aicohol law went 
into effect According to the OH, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, this 
amounts to 3,354,000 gallons. After 
the industry was well under way 
during the middle and latter part of 
the year, there was a steady increase 
month by month in the production 
and consumption; this was checked 
in December. It appears that most 
of the denatured alcohol is made in 
the fifth Lllinois internal revenue dis- 
trict, this being the Peoria territory. 


Next Week 


ULTURAL HINTS 


are what farmers desire 
most to read right at this 
season of the year. In its 
forthcoming issue, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will present 
exceptionally valuable arti- 
cles, practical rather than 
technical. Here are just a few 
of the good ones to expect: 


Profitable Spraying of Potatoes. 
Illustrated. This is the practical 
experience of R. E. Collyer, a 
farmer of Nassau county, N Y. 


as an All-Around Crop. 
By Charles A. Umoselle of New 
Jersey. The merits of this spe- 
cialty are clearly brought out by 
the writer. 


Hens That Lay High-Priced Eggs. 
This is adescription of the mam- 
moth poultry lon operated by 
Prof G. M. Gowell of Maine. 
An editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist recently 
visited this farm. 


Requeening and Swarming. By 
W. W. Case of New Jersey. Bee 
keepers everywhere will be in- 
terested in what the author tells. 



































Our Special Crop Reports 
Satisfactory Outlook for Potato Acreage 


With potato planting under way 
throughout northern sections, it is stil] 
a trifle early to tell how the acreage 
for 1908 will loom up in comparison 
with last year. Therefore, anything 
that can be said on the subject is 
merely in the way of a forecast, which 
might have to be changed, should con- 
ditions develop entirely at variance 
with present indications. 

Everything would seem to augur a 
normal to generous acreage of pota- 
toes in such heavy producing states 
as Michigan, Wisconsin and New 
York.- While prices for the 1907 crop 
were by no means phenomenal, they 
were sufficiently high to make last 
season’s operations profitable, and 
render farmers kindly disposed toward 
tubers. Moreover, potatoes have be- 
come such a standby in these states 
that it takes untoward conditions to 
cause any general drifting away from 
the crop. Again, the spring to date 
has proven propitious. In’ fact, far 
more so than it was last year. 

One deterrent factor in planting has 
been the high cost of seed potatoes, 
yet American Agriculturist can learn 
of no actual scarcity of seed stock suf- 
ficient to materially curtail the plant- 
ing arrangements of farmers. The 
poor returns for the 1907 cabbage and 
tobacco crops may possibly cause a 
few Michigan and Wisconsin farmers 
to devote more attention this year to 
potatoes, while good prices for grains 
and hay may have the opposite effect 

CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 

In eastern potato growing districts 
New York and Maine are most im- 
portant facto-s. This journal has 
numerous reports from correspondents 
in big potato copnties of the Empire 
state, and in no instances are there. 
indications of curtailment in the po- 
tato acreage. Here and there slight 
increases are reported. Maine will 
devote a largé area to potatoes this 
year. Last season’s acreage there was 
generous, but the yield proved ex- 
ceptionally light, owing to unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Correspondents in Monroe, Living- 
ston, Washington, Ontario and other 
northern and western sections of New 
York say that at this early date 
everything points to about the usual 
acreage being planted. In parts of 
Rensselaer some increase is antici- 
pated. On Long Island no marked 
changes are. looked for. In _ certain 
districts of Connecticut there will like- 
ly be more potatoes grown this year 
than last. This may be attributed in 
part to some farmers cutting down 
the area given over to tobacco. 

Growers in Lehigh county, Pa, re- 
port a substantial increase in the 
acreage, with seed stock abundant at 
80 cents to $1. Portage, Lake and 
Dther representative Ohio counties tell 
of a normal potato acreage in sight, 
although seed stock has been scarce 

OLD POTATOES LARGELY SOLD 

Stocks of the 1907 crop throughout 
commercial potato growing sections of 
the north and east are now pretty well 
reduced. At this date it does not look 
like the season will close with great 
supplies of potatoes going to waste. 
Potatoes are. keeping fairly well, in 
view of the advanced season. Prices 
for good table stock at Michigan ani 
Wisconsin shipping points range 35 
to 55 cents per bushel. Here in the 
east farmers are getting all the way 
from 60 to 85 cents, or more, accord- 
ing to proximity to market. 





Feeding the Colt After Weaning— 
Oats lead in the list of feeding stuffs, 


but shorts and bran, with barley, peas 
and some corn, may be profitably used 
where economy is important. 


> 


Obedience to forces. proves that 
force to be tyranny; obedience to love 
proves love to be liberty. 




















Tornadoes Wreck Southern Towns 


Three destructive tornadoes have 


swept through four of the southern 
states, resulting in the death of about 


350 persons, 1200 seriously injured and 


several thousand left homeless; 46 
towns suffered seriously and about 
2500 owses and business buildings 
were ruined. These figures do not in- 


clude damage to farms or plantations, 


seores of which suffered. The towns 
reporting damage include 19 in Mis- 
sissippi, 12 in Louisiana, nine in Gtor- 
gia and six in Alabama. The exact 


number of dead will never be known, 
because about 300 of the victims were 
negroes and were buried without care- 
ful records being made of the num- 
ber in many communities. 

A storm apparently struck ghe south 
in three separate currents, each mov- 


ing in a eircular path toward the 
northeast. The first passed through 
northern Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee; the second appeared fur- 
ther south in central Louisiana and 
Mississippi and swept through Ala- 
bama and Georgia; the third, still 
further south, wrecked the towns of 
Amite, La, and Purvis, Miss, in which 
the damage was greatest 





Village Buried By Avalanche 





Half of the little French village of 
Notre Dame de Salett 16 miles from 
Buckingham, P Q, has been buried by 
an avalanche. Melting snow and ice 
on a mountain that rises just back 
of the village from the Lievre river 
started a big slide of earth and rocks 
At least 3U persons were killed and 
20 houses were buried 

St Paul Sinks British Cruiser 

The American liner St Paul and the 
British cruiser Gladiaior collided off 
the Isle of Wight At least 28 mem- 
bers of Gadiator’s crew are dead 
or missing; others suffered severe in- 
juries None of th passengers or 
crew of the liner were injured. The 
cruiser was beached in a badly dam- 
aged condition; the St Paul was not 
so seriously disabled The latter was 
on its way from Southampton to New 
York. The collision occurred in a 
heavy snowstorm, and the blame will 


be fixed, if possible, by a naval court 
and by the London board of trade. 

The St Paul was a converted cruiser 
during the Spanish-American war, and 
was in action at Santiago. 


Catholics Celebrate Centennials 


The 100th anniversary of the. es- 
tablishment of the Roman Catholic 
diocese at Philadelphia has just been 
celebrated. Many distinguished clergy 
and laymen participated in impres- 
sive ceremonies and notable mass 
meetings and banquets. Archbishop 
Ryan was the central figure in the 
celebration. At a banquet given by 
the Kuaights of Columbus the arch- 
bishop suggested that Columbus would 











eventually be cannonized. Immediately 
following the Philadelphia celebration, 
the centennial of the erch-diocese of 
New Yerk was celebrated in a similar 
manner, nnder the leadership of Arch- | 
bishop Ysriey. Cardina! Louge of Ire- 
land participated In the exercises. 





British Unionist Reverse 

The liberal government of Great 
Britain suffered serious reverse in the 
defeat of Winston Churchill for re- 
élection to parliament from Manches- 
ter. He was defeated by W. Joyson- 
Hicks, unionist. Mr Churchill has 
just received the important appoint- 
ment of president of the board of 
trade in the Asquith cabinet. Under 
the British systém one cannot sit in | 
the cabinet unless a member of the | 
house of commons. 

This not mean that he will 
loose either position, as it is possible 
in Great Britain to secure election in 





aoes 





any municipality where votes enough 
can be secured, regardless of the resi 
dence of the candidates. A friendly 
town will be selected for Churchill, 
but his defeat at Manchester has in- 
jured his prestige and that of his party 
at a critical time. 


Gov Hughes Calls Back Legislature 


The New York lIegislature adjourned 
in regular session without taking up 
again the anti-gambling bills favored 
by Gov Hughes that had been tabled. 
Upon the same dayeof the adjourn- 
ment Gov Hughes summoned an extra 
session to begin May 11; he also called 
a special! election to be held May 12 in 
the 47th senatorial district, including 
Niagara and Orleans counties, to fill 
the vacancy in the present’ senate, 
caused by the recent death of Senator 





Franchot of Niagara Falls. The gov- 
ernor is short one vote to carry the 
anti-gambling bills through the sen- 


ate. It is expected that the senator 
who would be elected in this district 
would vote for the bills. 

The legislature before adjournment 
passed an anti-bucket shop bill, which, 
if signed by the governor and en- 
forced, will put out of busimess every 
bucket shop in the state. Such a 
measure has never before’ received 
serious attention in the legislature 





The banking and currency commit- 
tee of the house has tabled the 
Aldrich bill and the Vreeland substi- 
tute for the Aldrich bill, and reported 
in favor of a currency commission of 
43, as provided for in a bill framed 
by Chairman Fowler of the committee. 
The proposed commission would con- 
sist of 11 senators, 11 representatives 
and 21 others, who must be citizens 
of the United States. 


The trial is now in progress at New 


York to determine whether or not 
Mayor McClellan was legally elected 
in November, 1905. The case was 


brought by the state attorney-general 
at the instance of William R. Hearst, 
after a long and bitter fight through 
the higher courts and in the legisla- 
ture. It is expected that a long time 
will be occupied in opening the ballot 
boxes and counting their contents. 

A street railway strike at Chester, 
Pa, has been the occasion of violence 
and disorder. It was finally necessary 
for state troops to take command of 
the situation. 














“AN EXCELLENT FERTILIZER” 
REFUSE SALT 


Enriches Poor Soil 
Improves Good Soil 








Sold in bulk or bags 


Price Reasonable. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


E 1. 08 PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPARY 
P. 0. Drawer 1000 : Wilmington, Bel. 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


1 iNastrated lectures and 
| culars Free. 
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Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
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Vest-Pecket 
mary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book, over printed 


fiactSations Write us for a free copy. 


281 Union Steck Ohbieage, ill. 





Money in Southern Farming 


Here fs the kitchen garden of the north—where 
balmy air and rich soll produce crop upon crop 
of garden truck ten months of the year. No fer- 
tilizing or —-_— necessary. No killing frosts 
or droughts. cellent market facilities. Ideal 
place for ag! and dairying. Good prices. 

Jands on easy terms. For particulars write 
F. L. MERRITT, Land and Indusfl Agt, Morfolk and Southern 


Railway, 35, Citizens Bank Guilding, Norfolk, Vo. 





5-ACRES $100. 


$5 Down CHOICE FRUIT LAND $5 Monthty | 














Soil and climate particularly adapted to fruit, berries, 
early vegetables, poultry and . Only 17 miles 
from famous Atlantic Cit Near ee 


Pure 
‘rite for handsome free bookiet. 


OaNIEL FRAZIER COMPANY, 124 Bailey Gidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
ened $2000 ayear. Weteach you at home ia 


make three months of your spare time 
t diploma with degree. 
Veterinary Dental 
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bike gear and rubber tire. Price 
complete. 978.00. As good as sells for 
@85 more. 


Buy Direct From Our 
Factory 


Searing all expenses and profits of the dealer. 


The Largest Manufacturers In the World 
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examination and approval, ranteeing safe de- 
Vo cos satisfied ae to style, 
nd for new free catalog. 
Elkhart Corriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
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Money- Making Farms 
for Sale in 14 States 


An endless variety in size, 
price and : 
y. “Strout’s 
Neo. 20,” our new as6-page book 
bargains, fusely illustrated, 
containi reliable in- 
formation of farming localities an Seveteg in- 
structions to see prepares, mailed FREE, if you 
mention this paper. W¢ pay railroad fares. 
E. A. STROUT CO., 150 Nassau St., New York 
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‘AMONG THE FARMERS: 
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your own paper. 








New York Edition of American A griculturist 


iE Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
j tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 














NEW YORK 
New York Waterways 


The Albany chamber of commerce 
has made arrangements for a state 
conference to be held at the Ten 
Eyck hotel, Thursday, May 7, with 
sessions at 10.30 a m, 3.30 and 8 p m. 

* The mayors of all the state-cities and 
the presidents of all villages and busi- 
ness organizations have been invited 
to send as many delegates as they de- 
sire. The object is to post citizens 
concerning the present conditions of 
New York waterways, their future 
needs and relation to state commerce. 


Farmers to Market Their Crops 


The organization of a progressive 
association by farmers and shippers of 
Erie county, N Y, is attracting con- 
siderable attention throughout’ the 
western part of the state. The belief 
has gained credence that the associa- 
ticn was the outcome of dissatisfied 
producers who believe that shippers 
have been realizing larger crops than 
conditions justify. The new associa- 
tion is planning to employ the Jatest 
methods in handling the crop, and 
some essential changes will be made 
in former practices. It is proposed 
to have inspectors located at certain 
loading stations in order to see that 
produce is properly packed for mar- 
ket. It is expected the organization 
will handle some 500 cars of produce 
this season, the business to start 
somewhere around July 1. 

In a communication written this 
week to American Agriculturist, Gen- 
eral Manager C. J. Dudley of the 
newly organized Erie growers’ and 
shippers’ association, says: We have 
about 800 members and growers 
throughout the various towns of the 
county who are taking a great deal of 
interest in our work. The principal 
crops which will be handled through 
cur association this year are green 
} eas, beans, cauliflower, pickles, cukes 
und lettuce. Later in the season we 
will probably take up potatoes, cab- 
lbages, apples, etc. 

For the present no warehouses will 
be maintained. Products will be 
Crawn direct from the field to the car 
:nd shipped from various loading 
points to the different markets, dis- 
tribution being made carefully. As 
returns are received for shipments, 
each day’s sales of the different varie- 
ties of vegetables will be pooled, each 
rower will receive the same price for 
his product shipped and remittance 
made to him at once. 


Favors “Devil’s Paint Brush’ 


0. T. PERKINS, ALLEGANY COUNTY, 








N Y 


I see that the agricultural papers 
and the assembly are making @ great 


stir over the “Devil’s Paint Brush.” 
Now. we of southwestern New York 
have had this weed for at least 25 
vears, and have actually learned to 
like it. I know it will sound very 
strange to many, but nevertheless it 
is a fact that it is an actual benefit 
to us. 2 
Stock pasturing where it grows will 
learn to eat it and will feed it off close. 
and will do as well on it: as on any 
mixed grasses such as is found in old 
pastures. Then when we want to 
break it up. the weed has filled the 
soil with a complete network of roots 
that helps to form humus, and is a 
splendid manure for any crop. Tt will 
not flovrish in zich soil, nor where we 
nse'a four-year rotation. A good job 


of plowing, using a jointer coulter on 
the plow and ‘being reasonably care- 
ful to have no breaks in the furrows, 
will smother it and practically kill it, 
and -it will not show again until it is 
seeded to grass and lays in sod for 
several years, which we all know is 
not good farming. 

I find what kind of a fool some 
farmers will call me for writing this, 
but I can find a good many first-class 
farmers that have had this same ex- 
perience, and will say, as the Missouri 
river farmers say about the ragweed, 
that the paint brush does no harm, 
and, in fact, is a help in keeping up 
fertility. 

When it first got into this country I 
fought it hard and kept it vu: for six 
years, thinking it would spoil my 
farm, but some of my neighbors didn’t 
try to keep it out, and the seed would 
blow into my fields and I gave up the 
fight. I would say for the benefit of 
any farmer who wants to get rid of 
the weed in his pasture without plow- 
ing it up, let him use the disk or cut- 
away harrow every week for four or 
five weeks ia the heat of summer and 
then reseed with mixed grasses, using 
a little good fertilizer, cover with the 
weeder or a big brush, and roll and 
he will not only get rid of the paint 
brush, but will greatly improve his 
pasture. 


Farmers’ College Activities 
F. E. BENEDICT 





Many teachers from all parts of the 
state have been coming into the col- 
lege recently to consult with the ex- 
tension department and to get instruc- 
tion to ‘assist in their work. They all 
report a growing popularity for the 
school gardens. To carry on their 
work still. more a delegation of four 
recently went to Batavia to give in- 
struction to the teachers of Genesee 
county. Prof Rice gave instruction 
on poultry and used living fowls; Prof 
Harper used a horse to assist him in 
giving horse pointers; Prof Tuck took 
up the subject of boys’ clubs and fair 
exhibits; Miss McCloskey dealt with 
nature study in relation to the daily 
classroom work. Over 40 teachers 
were present. Many similar trips are 
being planned to go to other counties. 

Director Bailey has seeured Prof 
Myron H. Scudder of the New. Paltz 
normal, who will give a talk at the 
college in the near future for the ben- 
efit of the teachers of Tompkins coun- 
ty of both commissioner district. 

The fourth annual spring day pic- 
nic for the school children of Tomp- 
kins county will be held at alumni 
field, in front of the college of agri- 
culture, about the last of May or the 
first of June. The extension depart- 
ment will be in charge and it is ex- 
pected that the department at Albany 
will as heretofore make the day ap- 
pointed a school day. The exercises 
will include baseball, sprints, potato 
and sack races, quoits, bean bag con- 
tests and maypole dancing. Each 
event will be announced by bugle call. 

The college of agriculture again 
took thé lead in advance of the other 
colleges of Cornell university, when 
last week the students, at a& mass 
meeting, adopted a resolution. estab- 
lishing a college athletic board to 
take complete charge of all athletic 
affairs. 

Reports given by students fn prac- 
tical pomology were from all parts 
of the state to the effect that most of 
the peach buds are alive in the va- 
rious orchards examined and every- 
thine now points to a good crop. A 
few orchards in a exposed location 


in the southern’ ecntral portion 
showed that only about one-third of 
the buds are alive. 

Assistant Prof M. V. Singerland of 
the department of economic entomol- 
ogy has recently been called to St 
Paul, Minn, -to investigate the prob- 
lem of grasshoppers and crickets cut- 
ting the flax binding twine on bundles 
of grain in the field. The only. fac- 
tory making this twine is owned and 
operated by the International harves- 
ter company. This takes in the flax 
from the farmer and makes up the 
twine. The waste seeds, weeds, fibers, 
dust, etc, go to mustard factories, 
fiber to make tow for furniture stuf- 
fing and the dust goes into stock feed. 
Over 200 materials have been tested 
on the twine to make it distasteful to 
insects and two or three chemists are 
kept busy working on the problem. 
Prof Singerland found that the ma- 
terials thus far giving the best results 
are the principal ingredients in our 
leading commercial insecticides and 
fungicides, such as lime-sulphur wash, 
bordeaux and tobacco extract. Some 
of these common preparations are “be- 
ing tested under his direction and in- 
dications are that.some of them will 
prove effective. 

Director L. H. Bailey of the college 
of agriculture has said that no one 
will be appointed this school year as 
head of the department of dairy in- 
‘dustry to succeed Prof R. A. Pear- 
son, who recently resigned to aceept 
the position of state commissioner of 
agriculture. 

At a mass meeting. of the students 
in the college on April 24, M. C. Bur- 
ritt in behalf of the students pre- 
sented Prof R. A. Pearson with a 
solid sterling silver shaving cup and 
a silver mounted brush, also a com- 
plete set of silver mounted military 
clothes and hair brushes. : 

Scott H. Perky, ’07, has presented 
a complete outfit known as the Gram- 
mage lactometer test. to the museum 
of the department of dairy industry 
at the college ‘of agriculture. 

Winthrop St Lawrence Co—Roads 
are very muddy. Hay scarce, bring- 
ing $15 to $20 p ton. Pork lower, 6% > 
to 7c p lb dressed. Butter 29c p Ib, 
eges 18c p doz. Feb milk brought 
$1.30 p 100 Ibs. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—Hay is 
moving rapidly at $20 p ton.. There 
are many auctions this spring and 
lots of changes among tenants. Farm 
help is plentiful. 

Faston, Washingt n Co—Farmers 
are very busy finishing up winter 
work. More than the usual amount 
of manure has been drawn to the 
fields. Produce of all kinds bringing 
good prices. 

Pulaski, Oswego Co—At a recent 
meeting local dairymen drew up 
preliminary papers to incorporate the 
farmers’ protective assn of Pulaski 
with capital stock of $1000 in 
shares, nearly all of which have been 
subscribed : 


Florida, Orange Co—It is expected 
that onions will be cleaned up very 
soon. A few cars were: shipped 
to storage in city markets. These will 
be held until about May 1 and_ will 
be practically off the market when the 
new Bermuda onions become plenti- 
ful. 

Cambridge, Washington Co—Some 
plowing being done, but ground not 
in good condition yet. Seeds oats 
scarce and high. Fred Wyatt has 
moved to the Blandy farm at Center 
Falls, recently vacated by Robert 
Stevens. Alexander Sherman has sold 
his farm to Mr Starbuck of Glens 
Falls. Mr Sherman will reside in 
Cambridge. Stock is selling well at 
auctions. Whiting & Sons are buying 
milk at Battenville. Potatoes mov- 
ing slowly at $2°p bbl. Butter 30 to 
88c, eggs 16c, veal Tc. 


Dairymen Meet—At Gouverneur last 


week only a few dairymen met to 
discuss business on account of bad 
weather, and because few had com- 
menced to make cheese. They did 
not organize for the season, but will 
do so later, when a larger attendance 
can be brought together. All are im- 
pressed with the work of the board 
last_year, and the experiment will be 
tried again this year in disposing of 
the product. Five lots of cheese, con- 





sisting of about 400 boxes, were. of- 
fered, and sold at 10c. Two hundred 
tubs of butter brought 26c. 


Maple Sugar Harvest Over—aAd- 
vices from many parts ot the state, 
especially in the northern sections, 
indicate that the maple sugar crop 
has been exceptionally large and of 
high quality. In some counties it is 
characterized as the best crop both of 
Sugar and syrup produced in many 
years. In many places the packages 
for shipment were exhausted long be- 
fore the season closed, and all kinds 
of receptaclés have been employed to 
hold the surplus syrup. Farmers have 
difficulty in attending to both sugaring 
and the usual routine farm work. 
Several cases are reported of yields 


-as high as five tons, while many farm- 


ers claim to have made 100% more 
than usual. 
New Fish and Game Law—Goy 


Hughes signed the newly modified for- 
est, fish and -game law last week. 
Commenting on it, James S. Whipple, 
forest and game commissioner, said 
that the new trout fishing regulations 
will open the season in the Adiron- 
dack counties May 1, instead of April 
16. These counties are Clinton, Es- 
sex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Her- 
kimer, Lewis, Saratoga, Warren and 
Washington. In the balance of the 
state no change has been made in 
the date, viz: April 16. The dates 
for lake trout have been changed te 
open May 1, except in Lakes Erie, 
Ontario, Keuka, and on Long Island 
The - present hunting license law 
makes it necessary for all hunters to 
take out licenses to hunt any animals 
protected at any season. For resi- 
dents, the fee is $1; for non-residents, 
$20. Licenses may be secured through 
city, county and town. clerks. The 
license entitles the holder to take 
game during the open season, and this 
ame must be carried on the per- 
son of the hunter while he-is afield, 
so as to favor inspection. Owners or 
lessees of farms:and members of the 
family may hunt without a license om 
their own farms. No license is re- 
quired for rod and line fishing. 


Malone, Franklin Co—The executive 
committee of the Rensselaer Co agri- 
cultural and horticultural society at 
its recent meeting voted to join the 
northern fair circuit, which includes 
Plattsburg, Sandy Hill, Cambridge and 
Malone. Many farmers along the line 
of the Ft Covington-Malone state roaé 
are doing team work for contractors. 
Before the road is finished consider- 
able sums of money will thus be 
earned. E. D. Stoddard of Manches- 
ter, N H, purchased a .carload of 
horses here recertly at prices which 
show an advance and a good deman# 
for animals of .the better class. 


Ballston, Saratoga Co—The town 
has leased a steam roller which is do- 
ing good work on the bad roads 
Many farms have changed hands at 
good prices. Many auctions, cows and 
horses bring good priees. Hay $15 


Sullivan Co—Citizens in the eastern 
part of the county are holding mass 
meetings to favor a state road from 
Monticello to the Orange Co line 
Highway Commissioner Mien of Rock- 
land says there is plenty of money tq 
work the highways this season 


Belmont, Allegany Co—Farm work 
is well advanced considering time of 
year. Fencing is nearly done, spring 
plowing completed. Cow feeds of all 
kinds are high, bran $1.50 p 100 tbs, 
hay brings only $8 to $10 p ton. The 
interest in- condensed milk factories 
seems to be changing back to the old 
reliable cheese factories, which have 
always given good results to farmers. 


Campbell, Steuben Co — Weather 
has been very changeable and wet se 
that farm work has been delaved. 
Hay sells at $12 to $13 p ton, potatoes 
60 to 70c p bu, seed oats 70c, eggs 
15¢ p doz. ” 


Stafford, Genesee Co—Wheat and 
grass looking fine. Little maple sugar 
made. Fruit growers report fine pros- 
pects for apples. Some farmers have 
last year’s apple crop still awaiting 
sale. Prices very low. Tons of cab 
bage are being fed to stock and the 
crop. planted this spring will be 
smaller. 





New York Grange Notes 





At the recent meeting of SmithviHe 
grange, No 60, the date for the ded 
ication of the hall was changed to 
June 25, so as to accommodate non- 
resident speakers. Worthy Master 
Godfrey and Chaplain Robbins of the 
state grange and County Deputy 
Marsh will deliver addresses. The 
next meeting of the grange will be on 
Saturday afternoon, May 2. 

The recent meeting of the Depau- 
ville grange was -interesting and in- 
structive. After the usual routine of 
business first and second degrees were 
conferred. A vote taken on the time 
of holding the meetings was unani- 
mous for evening. The lecturer's pro- 
gram was participated in by nearly 
every member present. The humor- 
ous selections by Mrs Kissel, George 
Haas and Mr Daab at this and former 
meetings have been well received. A 
good laugh is sometimes better than 
much wisdom. The next regular meet- 
ing will be held May 2, at 7.30 in the 
evening. 

At the recent meeting of Academy 
grange, No 62, at Canandaigua, third 
and fourth dégrees were conferred on 
16 candidates and the annual maple 
sugar festival was held Visitors were 
present from Bristol valley, South 
Bristol and Seneca granges. Deputy 
J. J. Barden said that Ontario Co dur- 
ing the past year led the state in gains 





of membership. 
Eastern Live Stock. Markets 
Monday, April 27, 1:08 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
continued light last week; steers on 
limited supply advanced 10@20c, clos- 
ing a trifle easier on top grades. On 


light receipts veals recovered 25@0c, 
and closed steady on the advance. 
Milch cows sold readily at steady 
prices for medium and common stock; 
good cows were firm. Milch cows, 
‘with their calves, $20@60 ea. 
Today there were 38 cars 
and 8500 calves on sale. 
clined 10@25c; medium 
; bulls steady; fat bulis 
‘cows fairly steady; medium and fat 
cows 10@15c lower. Calves on very 
theavy receipts opened 50c@$1 lower, 
closed 1@1.25.off. Steers, 950 to 1350 
Ibs, 5.40@7.12% p 100 lus, stable fed 
‘Pa steers, 1035 to 1240 Ibs, 5.75@6.80; 
‘bulls. 3.50@4.40, choice bulls 540@ 
15.75: cows 2.25@5.05; tail-ends 2@2.10 
'Veals 4@7, with 6.50 the general top 


of cattle 

Steers de- 
and common 
easier; thin 


price; tail-ends 3@3.50. 

At Buffalo; the week opened with 
‘cattle selling 10@15c lower. Arrivals 
Monday were 130 loads. Good to fine 
‘steers realized $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs, fat 
cows 4@5.50, common cows 3@3.50, 

canners 2@3, heifers 5@6, feeding 
‘steers 4@5, stockers 3@4.50, bulls 3.50 


@5.50, calves 5@7 

There is further weakness in the hog 
market, owing to generous offerings 
Pigs sold at $5.40 p 100 lbs, while oth- 
er gfades of swine moved at 4.80a@ 
‘5.85. Sheep quotations were on a low- 
ér basis. Top-wooled lambs command- 
ed 8.15, shorn lamb 6.0@7.2h, 
clipped wethers 6@6.75. - 


Today there were 12 cars of sheep 
m sale.” The few muttons offered sold 
at barely steady prices; lambs were 
lull and 15@25c lower, with 6 cars 
unsold. Clipped sheep $4.50@6 p 100 
ibs, unshorn western lambs 8.25, un- 
shorn N Y state 8 few N Y state 
spring lambs 6 ea. 

Hogs weakened and fell off 10@ 1he 
on Wednesday of last week: closed 
firm after a further decline of 15@ 
20c. There. were 1000 head on sale 
today. Market dropped 10@15c on 
Buffalo decline Good 200-ib Va hogs 


$6 p 100 Ibs, 150 to 180-lb N Y state 
hogs 6@6.10. 

- THE HORSE MARKET 

There was a fairly active trade at 
the auction marts last week Real 
chvice horses were in light supply and 
firm. Choice heavy drafts $300@325 
ea, chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 180@ 
250: good, sound, second-hand horses 
150 @ 225, inferior offerings 


50@ 125 


The Price of Milk has been set by 


the executive committee of the Phil- | 
adelphia milk shippers’ union at 4c p 
it for May | 


4 


FARM AND 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, April 27—The first meet- 
ing of the dairy board of trade was 
held today.. Some 1050 bxs cheese 
were bought on consignment, factory- 
men as yet having little to offer. A 
number did not begin making until a 
week ago. On the curb 10c was paid 
for a few cheddars. Small cheese 
would fetch a lower price. The out- 
look for the season is for a larger 
make than last year. Less milk will 
be diverted from the factories to the 


shipping stations, and pastures are in 
better condition than last year. More 
large cheese will be made at the 
Start, because the export demand is 
expected to be better than that of the 
home trade. 

At Canton, Apr 25—About 1000 
bxs of cheese, mostly twins, were of- | 
fered today, selling at 9%c p Ib. But- 


ter sales aggregated 1100 tubs at about | 

25c p Ib Weather continued warm | 
and pleasant. Milk output is increas- 

ing, and factories in this section will 

soon be making grass butter and 

cheese.—[A. T. Martin. 


New York Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, corn SOc 
p bu, oats 5SXe, rye We, bran $27 p 
ton, middlings 2), baled timothy hay 
15@18. Butter active and firm, 
tubs 30@S8le p 1b, prints 32c, dairy | 
@26c, f ¢ cheese Ific. Fresh eggs 20c | 
p doz, live fowls 16@1lic p 1b, tur-| 
keys 20c. Potatoes 90c p bu, onions 
65c pea beans 2.40, green onions lc p 
doz bchs, salsify 30@40c, celery 60@ 
70c, parsnips 40@50c. 

At Albany, corn 70c p bu, oats 62c, 
bran $27@27.50 p ton, middlings 28@ 
29, corn meal 28, loose timothy hay 
12@14, baled 14@17. Cmy tub but- 
ter 25@20c p Ib, prints 28@30c, dairy 
24@27c, f ec cheese 15@16c. Fresh 
eggs 19c p doz, live fowls 13@1l4c p 
Ib, turkeys 15@16c. Potatoes 250@ 
2.75 p bbl, red onions 2.50@2.75. 
p at. 7 





Dh ceenenemeneiann 


Strawberries 20@50c ocolery i 
@9 p 100 bchs, radishes 2@2.50, 

At Rochester, wheat 98c p bu, corn 
7T5c, oats 62c, cornmeal $32 p ton, 
bran 27, middlingsg 30, baled timothy 
hay 15@18. Beets 90c p doz bchs, cel- 
ery T5c, cukes 1, lettuce 25c p doz, 
rhubarb’ 75c, radishes 18@20c, green | 
onions 15@20c,. watercress 35@40c. 
Fresh eggs 1l7c p doz, roasting chicks | 
16c, turkeys 20c, live clicks 12c. | 

At Buffalo cmy tub butter 29@30c p! 
Ib, prints 30, dairy 24@27c. f ¢ cheese | 
13@14c. Fresh eggs 17@18c.p doz, | 
live turkeys 16@l1i7c p Ib, chickens 14 
@l5c. Asparagus $3@4 p doz, celery |} 
1@1.75 p case, cauliflower 2@3, spin- 
ach 30@35c p hamper, lettuce 40@ 
75c, tomatoes 2.50@2.75 p carrier. 











Real Successor to the Horse | 
CATALOG FREE. 

The Reliable Dayton Motor Car is nota laxary 

bat a necessity because more economical, effic- 

tent and rapid than a horse. Saves time—saves 

money. Simple to . 

of best quality = ~~ 

car on the market t y which has.actuall 

proved satisfactory in year around ourvice 

winter and summer —good roads and bad. Solid 

rubber tires, hence no pune | or tire expense. 

Tw cwete inchi road Na ae 2 ee Day- 


makes wo wer Coe roar 
iooae in the field earning for for mn. 
wn and back te time &.- sow 


{ 
i 
| 


i: 


=e oe 


TWO PASSENGER CAR 
FOUR PASSENGER CAR 


RELIABLE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
Dept. 34, CHICAGO, ILL. 





MARKET 


{1s} 531 





scaly. 


a grain of adulteration in it. 


Buffalo, Chicago, 
Pellets Genny, eetale, Stee 


Lewis & Bros. 





Paint That Will Wear 


The house-owner wants paint which 
will not become spotted or streaked or 
White Lead, ¢/ pure, mixed with 
pure linseed oil, makes paint which never 
scales nor spots. 

It is possible to know the purity of the White Lead 
before painting if you have a blowpipe, and this 
we will furnish free for the asking. 


We could not afford to make this exposure if our White Lead had ‘I 
The ‘* Dutch Boy Painter’ trade-mark 
guarantees the purity of our White Lead. 

Send for Free “Test Equipment No.7.” 
which includes blowpipe, instructions and paint booklet. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is mearest you: 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co 







Address 


St, lanie, 











Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever 
and fire-proof 

cistern water. 
ing like metal 


heat or cold. Suitable for all Du 


Bei sohd rock, they are spark 
Reduce your insarance rate. Afford pure 
Don’t require frequent painting and coat- 
and composition roofing. Not affected by 
new or 


idings 
cost—only a trifle more than short lived 


old. First 
roofings. Let us settle your roofing question for oil tine, 
Don't spend more good money for reer 3 roofing {TE 


TO USAT ¢ 
you money. 
THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 


WEAR OUT 





ONCE for our free book * FS. "e It Ma save 
Give us the name of your Necal roofer. 


Box 12, GRANVILLE, N. Y. 





FIX YOUR ROOF 


50 Per Square.-";" —We will rantes to put | 


any old leaky, worn-out, 
rusty, tin, iron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 
condition, and keep itin perfect condition for be | 


per square per year. 
rteet Roo! Preserver, makes old, 
00 worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guarantecd 
= 


or money refunded. Our free reefing beok 
tells all about it. Write for it today. | 
The Anderson Manufacturing 


Co.. Dept. 11, Elyria, Ohi, | 


| BIN DER TWINE 





ot — Every ball) Free on 1F_0.8. Kan 
fully ly Guaranvocs one proper r- boardcars} sas City, 

com th al hic . ) , 
tase ne » and Canad on tom we fe T _ frmaks oe 
SISAL 500 fc. per bale 50ibe. . $3.93 | $4.07 
STANDARD 500 {:. per baleS0lbs.| 3.93 4. 44 
MUIMILA 550 ft. per bale 50 Ibs 4.5 


600 ft. per bale 50 Ibs. 1% 94 | s. 50 
~ Orders accepted for one bale or more. Terms cash 
with order or C. 0. D. Prompt shipment and satis 
faction guaranteed. Ask us for price on car lots. 
coo 


PER CORDAGE CO., Minneapolis, 








Mr. 





Farmer 


Land in the Pacific North- 
west is paying land. There 
are hundreds of fine oppor- 
tunities in this section of 
the country waiting for 
wide-awake farmers. With the great 


Union Pacific 


and connections 


to carry your products to the markets 
you can make big money. 
A fine healthy climate—fine soil—fine 


weather. 


Write for full information. 


E.L. LOMAX, C. P.A., 


Omaha. 








MILK INTERESTS 


Milk Matters in the Empire Siaie 

-~ 1 W. M. PECK, DELAWARE COUNTY, N ? 
A * There has not been. a season wher 
< thé milk outlook for. production was 
é in a poorer condition than now. The 


conditions are simply bad. The grasses 

here are late in coming up, and the 

Our Special] Hard-Stitf— : weather has been cold and change- 
: eae able. Everything indicates a _ slow, 
Springy-LIVE Steel late spring. We kept a close “rm” 

The development of American Fence.~ The years of experimenting. The a of the cost of ne . 45 herd durng 
hundreds of thousands of dollars which we have invested in perfecting machinery March and up to April lo, and at the 
and producing the grade of special steel to make American Fence what it is today. ; a high prices of hay and feed we fixd 

4 that it has cost about as much to fea 
the cows and pay the help as we haze 
earned. 

In those dairies that freshened in 
February and March, the _  covys 
would give from 12 to 16 quarts dail, 
making a-fair income daily for ther 
owner. The exchange price was crt 
beginning April 1. This ought not w 
have been done, in justice to ry 
dairymen. There is reported the sama 
flush in New York market as. there 
has been all winter. Under presert 

What vitally interests methods, no one is making ary 

eS Ran! fio Vena fh eng money, neither the producer nor the 

ge “aie oun wnat peg ecmany ty pare dn New York city middleman. I know 

We have succeeded in producing a of grocers in the city who sell for 3 

° special steel that is perfectly adaptable for cents a quart milk for which they 
"= fence making. By the use of this npesial stesi, paid $1.80 a can, making barely noth- 
galvanized by our perfected process, the value 0: ing. We think the cut at this time 


ENGE places the milk exchange in a bad 

AM light, and at a great disadvantage nn 

: 2 compgrison with Borden’s condensed 

~“to the neer is greatly increased. We firmly believe it to oe a milk » shen 

absolute perfection as possible “7 a ware latent b peg natin For April the Bordeéns pay $1.50 a 

8 deed’ Bris Weoevest-rnet Gund eee. BD that every wire in American Fence 100 pounds of milk, with a premiun 

as new made ja a live wire, doing business all the time and— a — a — for milk — a 

- iabl inst er ncies. 4 ile the exchange price is only $1.45 

Aro eee cherecone in-your town. See him—examine the different styles et teie te endee tke eee 

—test—compare—and judge the merits of the fence. cultural laws of the state, no bette 

American Steel & Wire Co, pores is pate in New York for milk 

, New York Denver that tests 4.5% than for milk testing 

Chicago San Francisco 3% fat. The receipts above expenses 

at. present are not. all profits. - The 

present expense of making milk mus 

be considered on the winter basis fo 
at least four weeks to come, 

Mill feeds are still high, enormous 

ly expensive. We farmers are paying 


THEN BEAND SLEKER UT THE LITTLE FOLKS?)|s22 289 Se 
THE FISH BRAND SLICKER 4 0 W A * 1 * of milk "producing. is "ier ‘the oo 
& 
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: should raise enough corn silage for 
is the man who dairymen to raise more- grain to fect 
has tried to get during the winter. Every farme: 


service . each cow to have not less than four 
—— You take the < They are your JOY; tons for the year. With one ton of 
o as - good clover or alfalfa hay, and feed- 


other make fi a your comfort: ing molasses, little grain would be 


AOWER’s E needed. Raise barley, oats and,cor1 
te them ’ feed your very life, for feeds, 
ISH BRNO them, clothe 


. hield The New Jersey Milk Situation 
neal on. | mead them, and are é - = yous CHARLES T. M'KENZIF, UNION CO, N I 


and Sold Everywhere now planning NAS & : In regard to the milk question is 
‘ Vat $300 on how to edu- : af . this locality, almost every producee 


retails the small amount he raises 
Hatton The ASKING cate them. = = which runs from 50 to 200 quarts 
vente TOWER £0 BOSTON USA. daily. I have been in the wholesale 
If you knew of an open well on your place and one of them should fall into it agree the past 18 years milking 
you would feel guilty because you could have prevented it had you acted in time. If 195° in — is pene —_ wintes 
any other danger threatened your family you would hastily guard against it—the cathews 2 Veg ar = “4 pete a 
only exception is lightning. Hundreds of people are killed each year by lightning : , _ e it. é 


: - ge - : ways been my aim to produce noth- 
and‘thousands more are crippled for life just because they neglect to protect them- ing but the best quality of milk, ané 


- selves, h , . keep my stock, stables, ete, very cleax 
sider any other until you ; It is conceded that where proper Lightning Rods are properly erected there is}'| at all times. ~ This takes time ané 
Low Prices — Easy Terms. ies . no danger to life and no loss of ee a authority will tell you so, your],| money, but insures the producers 3 
The SUPERIOR FENcCKECO. . encyclopedia, your professor, or the editor of your beat farm paper. - ready market at a very much better 
i Cleveland, Ohio vou may never have considered the matter carefully or without getting any price than the majority are able te 
; authority on the subject have said, ‘“There is nothing in it.’’ If that is true we a war Sa 4 
want to send you some testimonials and some quotations from men who have . PreeByge eB on bay, 4 ef epi ete 
NCHOR FENCE | | made these things a life study. Just drop us a line and we will send information Reged os of mvs aligge 23. tn, Ecce 
Catalog FREE—Send at | | that will be of value to you. ae =< te ie He started with nothing and is now 
once for ovF Dine tells You owe it to yourself and to your family to go to the bottom of the lightning } | putting out 350 quarts Gafty, becides 
you how to buy the rod question. It may mean life or death—and the loss of a home. " cream. When he started there were 
jobber’ price, caving ol’ Just drop us a line and say you want to post up a little on the subject off |40 milkmen in the place. Quality 
Ae Cleveland, Ohie Lightning Rods and we will send free of charge some things of value to you. tells. As soon as my milk is draws 
Now is the time—for now you have not suffered loss, and tomorrow may tell af | it is removed to the creamery and put 


in a vat of ice water, th hy 
WIRE «00 STEEL FENCE sad story. cooled, then bottled. “2 wileun apont 
r than woo 


























Cheape * DD & S TR U TH ERS DES MOINES | | cr the cases are jacked with cracked 
pow pep My * IOWA ice. We put out no morning’s milk 
hurchee,cemeteri * When this method is followed there 
Bend for FRE © Makers of Lightning Rods that keep out the Lightning. is no trouble with sour milk, no mat- 
, : ter what the weather. 
Ward F: Co. 

ox 610 Decaturnd In regard to case of cans, etc, the 
— majority of farmers do not take the 


ight Paid $8.75 : iia necessary care of their stock to insure 

a Booey, he te co Leg wa BROW, PAYS THE satisfactory returns. Most of them 

ee he crack pal Mareeen bh Write tor IN-'-FREIGHT ~. try to see how ‘little they can feed 

Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels, EA / instead of how much can be fed wit® 

Wercn Unbrelia FRER. FR. BOOD,iseimaat, 0. mh Aveses FERce See profit to the feeder. The cow is 3 

a = os Een pretty intelligent fanimal and ee 
When you it yore. oe Sinek af 153 epee. a Send for copy of our free cata- usually return a profit on good fe 

Mention this any “ our | erie tes foace bak of 18 ie logue. We Pay Freight. and care. All my cows are milkeé 

a0v oF sieeres Cleveland, Ohio. THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Curveuane, Oue. | and fed very regularly at 4a m and# 


Journal yeomet Tau. = " : ; Pp m daily. The cows are cleaned of 












































more than most fences. 15 to 


8 Ld 








with curry and brush every mornings, 
the stables are cleaned morning and 
afternoon, sc there is no smell. You 
would hardly know it was a cow 
gtable if you did not see the cows 
We feed a mixed ration twice and 
hay twice, and give water from a 
driven well 150 feet deep pumped by 
steam from the creamery. The bottles 


are washed by steam, all cans and 
utensils are scalded with ‘live steam, 
insuring perfect cleansing. We use a 
steam separator. 

This season has. been the hardest for 
dairymen of amy in recent years, as 
the cost of feed, labor and all other 
expenses has been so high, and the 
price of milk very low in comparison 
to the cost of production, and still 
the dealers say there is a surplus in 
the large cities. It seems to me that 
@s soon as the people are fully em- 
ployed again that the price of milk 
must go higher than it has ever been 
or else the production must fall off, 


for even the farmers cannot keep up 
a loosins business all the time. 
—— 


f THE GRAIN TRADE 


EZATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or "Wheat _ _ Comm | Oats 
rons | 1908 ‘wor | w08 1907 } 1 1908 1907 
Chicago | 26 | 7 | 27 | «8 53 | 48 
Hew York./1.06 | 87 | 77 | 58 | 6: | 47 
ston. .| — | — | 77 | 57.) 66 | BI 
Toledo. .| 98 OO A] 49 58 
Louis || (95 7 66 AZ 52 42 
in’p’lis .| 1.04 #1 66 45 | Si | 4 
Liverpool .| 1.06 | 93 | .77 62 om —_ 





At Chicago, in spite of encouraging 
reports regarding progress of the 
winter wheat crop of the southwest, 
the wheat market displayed consider- 
able firmness. At one time a notable 
advance set in, prices forging upward 


2@3c p bu. The strength was brought 
about largely by the cash wheat sit- 
uation. Millers have been generous 


purchasers of cash wheat of late, and 
this despite a moderate flour output. 
A feeling exists in some quarters that 
there is no more wheat on hand in 
the country from the old crop than 
will be needed for consumptive re- 
quirements before the ’O8 grain is 
ready for distribution. However, there 
are those who maintain that the sit- 
uation indicates nothing in the way 
of a sharp searcity. A significant fac- 
tor is the diminishing movement of 
wheat from Argentina to Europe. 
Whether this is temporary or whether 
it suggests that Argentina has about 
spent its force in exporting wheat for 
the current season remains to be 
demonstrated. 

The wheat situation to date may be 
summed up in a nutshell: Statistics 
and cash demand playing against 
rather encouraging outlook for the 
new crop. There is a feeling in many 
quarters that the continued splendid 
development of winter wheat will 
have the effect of causing the market 
to -eact. The timely rains that visited 
fhany sections in the southwest dur- 
ing the latter part of Apr improved 
wheat conditions materially . Seeding 
has progressed rapidly in the spring 
wheat sections of the northwest, and 
the feeling of farmers there is one of 
confidence, the only drawback so far 
being dry weather in some localities. 
Spot wheat moved around 97c p bu, 
or slightly above. July somewhat ir- 
regular at 87% @S89%c, 
ranged 84i@86c. 

Corn showed less irregularity than 
wheat. In the main the market for 
corn seems to occupy a strorg posi- 
tion, and this in spite of complaints 
to the effect that eastern dealers are 
not buying cash corn as freely as 
could be desired. Offerings at big re- 
ceiving centers have not been large, 
and this fact also tended to give con- 
fidence to holders. Some believe that 
after active operations in planting are 
over, the movement of corn to mar- 
ket will pick up, but others are of 
the opinion that this enlargement will 
not amount to as much as expected. 
Corn planting is now engrossing gen- 
eral attention, and indications would 
point to a large acreage. Cash corn 
sold around 67c p bu, while July de- 
livery —_ near B2c and Sept slightly 
above 

The pond trade was affected to only 
@ moderate extent by the price 


while Sept 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


king 4 DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
ble in American Agricul 








nge. 

must be counted as part of the 
and each initial or a number counts 
Cash accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have + on, a8 we 

cannot forward replies sent co this oifice. 
cory _—— be received Fiiday to guarantee in- 
sertion in we of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “PARMS FOR — or “TO RENT” 
SS ee P-. will be 

rted in our RE ESTATE MARKE 
ONO BLACK. PACED TYPE or ae ay of any 
=e < gly allowed Lgl this head,-thus making 

as noticea a large one. 
“THE mare for the ‘-Pormers” Exchange” ad- 


vertising is only FIVE cents a word each «inser 
ADDEESS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Three 20-e Prairie State ineuba- 
sors, $18 each; one 200-egg Pineland incubator, $12; 
ome 175-egg Natural Hen incubator, $10; one 2%-exg 
Never Sink incubator, $12; all in good running or- 

and complete. Eggs for hatching—White and 
Barred Rocks, White Indian Games, S C R I Reds, 
White Leghorns and W yandottes, —. per 
per 1000; Angora cats; also Jerse: and heifers. 
St Lambert strain. ELKINS OULTRY FARM, 
Elkins Park, Pa 





PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES— Eggs by the sit- 
ting only. On ten entries at New wots state tein 1907, 
- — won first and second: cock first, second 


hen, second and third; “pen of old, sec- 








“the largest and most 


EGGS AND ND POULTRY 


[17] 


HIDES AND FURS 


533 























EGGS FoR HATC HING fe from strietly pure-bred HIDES—We pay ‘oghest prices for hides aad 
Rhede Is'and oe Rhode Is'and Whites aad Piy- | skins, Freight oe on shipments over 10 pounds. 
mouth $3, 10 $. CHERRY | Write for nd_—soprices. PENNSYLVAN x 
LAWN PARAM, ‘pein ack Landing, N : HIDE & }.B8A HER CO, Seranton, Pa. 

SOLID BUFr S C Orpi egas 5 conta, KE?- 

FER BROS, Route No 1, Axline, 0. MISCELLANEOUS 
BRONZE TURKEY and Boff Leghorn eggs. PERTILY > : 
eT EES . - _ 4 AZER LIME—For prices, etc, address 

EMMET GIFFORD, Sherman, N ¥ WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa, 

3 BUFF ROCK EGGS, $. BRANCH VALLEY 
‘POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 120 FEET MOVING PICTURES, $8 Call of 

- | write. P. LINSKEY, Pine Plains, N Y. 

FISHEL WHITE ROCKS—S eggs $1.5. AR- ome 

THUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. HAY FOR SALE Buy from shipper. Save 

—<—<—<—<=—=—««e= | money, JAS COWAN, Jamestown, N Y. 





2 PURE WHITER LEGHORN eggs $i. R. D. 
FANCHER, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


CHOICE PEKIN DUCK eggs, 20 for $i. 
BROS, Claysville, Pa. 


BRONZE bo “a eggs. SUSAN WHEELER, 
Lyndonville, N 


BRONZE ZUSEEY eas. T. D. SC HOFIELD, 
Woodstock x Bw 8. 





MOSER 











LIVE sTOCK 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Grand special spring 
sale Of Star farm registered Holstein service buils. 
One hundred head to select from. Aaggie Corona 
copia Pauline Count, Mercedes Julip's L*ietert 

Paul, Belle Korndyke. De Kol Burke. Mi'k and 
Butter King. Pan! Beets De Kol. This will be 
important offering ever be 
Write for fu'l information tetas Try 
Star farm Hostein cow giving ® Ih« 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Cort 


fore made. 
a_ registered 
of milk per day. 
land, 4 


“STANDARD BRED TROTTING STALLION for 
~~ sound and right in every way, sired by a eon 
Chimes out of a mare sired by a son of George 
Wither: 2d of Mem 
brino Patchen. exchang 





dam a producing daughter 
Will seft for cash or 











— second. Dultet end sscond pas 4 for a pair of work horses or a good road horse. 
» a a : nu < ‘ 1 y 
; wa, 19. besides ides, winning at Ballston, Cam- Address E. W. GRIDLEY, Macedon, N Y. 
i i 3 a per sitti FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Holstein heifer ca'f, 
ALTER McEWAN, Loudonville, albany Co, N ¥. | ¢ months old. Dam gave over 3 Ibs milk in 7 
BUCKEYES EXOLUSIVELY-—Reautiful and | ins week, ‘Bull calf’ born dan'3 "0s from cutee 
om keen? ay y PUrpOse —- Some | sire. Dam made #7 Ibs milk in 7 days at 2 years. 
a best bis ne breed in yards. Eggs rices very reasonable. b » - 
A reasonable. O. J. STODDARD, J n, = nD. ore, ae SE See - 
~ REGISTERED HOLSTEIN TTLE of b 
EGGS FOR HATCHING from W breeds re- quality for sale. Bey aiecet from the 
beet turkeys, ducks, guineas, chickens; also Poland- Seeniese—tove ~ its. State your wants 
na pigs. Stamp for catalog. MRS EMMA | and ill send special price list. qoeripue 
TIMMERATAN: Janesville, Minn. BREEDERS’ ASSOC 1ATION,. Cortland, N Y¥. 
PREMIUM-WINNING STOCK—S C Brown and REGISTERED Il’o'and-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, ter Whites, large strates, all ages; mated, not akin; 


S C Rhode Island 
Reds; eggs, $1 for hae 0. F., M. PREs- 


COTT, Riverdale, 


BRONZE TURKEY eggs $3.60 per 9. 
silver cups, meda's, sweepstakes, specials; best 
collections, A. E. BOOKMAN, Seneca Felis, N Y. 


EGGS—White Holland turkey, White and Buff 
Piymouth Rocks, Pekin ducks, Shorthorn cattle. 
EDW IN GARDNER, Hanoverton, 0. Route 1. 


EGGS from fancy 8 C = Jaabere, B Plymouth 
Rock, BR I Red. Imp Pekin ducks; 15 for 75 cents, 
#4 per 10. J. COOPER & SON, Surry, Va. 





Have won 














RONNIE v IEW Pay | Wryandottes. Famous 
213-egg strain; } $%, sittimg $1. BONNIE 
VIEW POU LTRY FARM. Montgomery, N Y. 

GOLDEN AND 


SILVER Wyandottes, Golden 
Polish™ Indian Runner ducks; stock and for 
ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral Springs, Y. 





sale, 

HAFNER’S WHITE WYANDOTTES, wonderful 
laying strain: 15 eggs §2.25, 3. For full partic. 
ulars write JNO HAFNER, Woolrich, Pa. 





WHITE HOLLAND ow 
Buff Orpington. 15 $1, 2a. iaree. sti eae 
strains. W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, 


2%3-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively, eggs and day-old chicks; circular free. 
GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N Y. 


prize winners, Rocks, Reds, it 
oa ne Cata'og free FRANE - 
A J * . 


Middleburg, Md. 
BARRED ROCKS, Ringlet stra - 
100, $5; guarantee satisfaction. 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa 


EGGS—Mammoth Bronze, White Holland, $2 per 
ll: Narragansett $3 per lL S. DURIGG & SON. 
Armstrongs Mills, QO. 


SEND & to G. S. HALL. Farmdale, Ohio, 
get 3 Pure Buff Leghorn eggs from one of 
finest flocks in Ohio. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. eggs prize 
$1.50 per $15; me ad %c per Lb. FRED EMMONS. 
King Ferry, N 








5 EGGS, $i. 





$l; 
PHINGDALE 








and 
the 








s Cc BkowNn ~~ bag ra fancy 
flock. eggs $1.5 for Bb; % f AY. FRY. 
Mexico, Fa. 





EGGS—White Rocks, Indian Runner ducks; 
per sitting. RHODA MORRISON, Mt 


and 
Gilead, 0. 
~ BGGS—Barred Rock, 3 
» Oe BY RN cam 
» ie 





Pekin 
Barred Rocks, $4.50 per 100. 8. 
bridge, Md. 





eos we WHITE Wyandottes, 
$l... 10 %. ARLE M. LYNAM. Newport, De 
aware. 


~ BLACK MINORCAS and Bro 
S cents for 6b. WILLIAM MINSK 
a. 





horns ; 
"Dauphin, 





BARRED “5 & Brown 
strains. Exes 5 $1. NELSON'S Gome Oy Pe, 











BABY CHICKS, cockerels, White 
Leghorns; write PRANK EDSON. Le 4 N Y¥. 

EGGS—Rhode Island Reds, Pekin ducks: circul 
fre. LEEPER WILSON, Chandlersville. 0O. Bi 

WHITE HOLLAND EYS— Ps) 
each. B. G. BENN. Rohe at ae 





sows, service boars; 
Guernsey calves. Write 
ILTON, Cochvranville, 


beagles, Collie pups; 
for circular. P. F, HAM- 
Pa. 














S ROYAL BERKSHIRE pigs at five to seven 
dollars. Fine Holstein bull caf, five mouths old 
fo: forty dollars) THORNWOOD FARM; Cham- 
bersburg, L'a. 

FOR SALE—4 brood sows, 2 years old. guaranteed 
to farrow in August; 22 young sows due in July 
and August; all thoroughbred Cheshires. E. FAR- 
RINGTON, Sanitaria Springs 

BROOKLANDS FARM registered Ho steins. 
Bargains in fall and winter bull calves. W. L 
PENTECOST, Supt, Stittville, N Y. 

BERKSHIRE SERVICE BOARS, $10 to $18; 
bred sows; fall pigs, bot akin; Angora goats, all 


ages. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 
“LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, 
from best breeding. A. 




















OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





w _WANTED—MEN 


kina of help eupnliv 
r information Ole 


SITUATION 


FARM HEL? 
free of charge by tne Lu é 
Italians (59 atevet: @ etrovt Tolephons 1198 Frat - 
in), New York City. FREE LABO?t OFFItJ. 
Send for cirealar and application bi..ks. 


and ‘oy 





man 


WANTED. weenie m farm. by 





HENRY L. KERNDL, mtu na 
MALE HELP WANTED 
DO YOU NEED FAPM HELP?—We hare on 


ow lists a number of men wishing to obtain em 
” 





ployment upon farms “y are without exm- 
rience but are abl bord Sedt ind willing to work 
They speck little « no Eaglish, although moe 
of them speak Cerman ii you can make ww 
of such help, please commmiicate with us, stuth ~~ 
what you will poy, wheter the work is 

nent, and whether you } er a Single or = 
men. Weare a philonth opie organization, whose 
object it is to assist and encourage Jews Y become 
farmers We cng, nO commission to ae 4 
or employee s Department TH 
JEWISH NGRICULTU RAL AND IND pc RIAL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New \ "« 

AGENT rs WANTED 





LADIES—I yeant managers and members for soap 
clubs. My special offer is much more on any 
other factory to family company gives. Write for 

special offer and latest catalog. C. HENRY Par. 
WORTH. Ri Papworth Co, 1% St Mark’s Ave, 
Syracuse, N Y. 


‘ 





AGENTS—$300 every month selling wonderful 
seven-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit; extensive territory. Outfit free. 


0. THOMAS MFG CO, 7M4 L St, Dayton, 0, 


postpaid @c, 
Partic ulags free, 
A, Racine, Wis, 





AGENTS-—Automatice cnrrycomb, 
Over % daily or samp'e returnable. 
CLEAN COMB CO. Dept 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Kaci 
Week 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayetie Street, 




















me A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, New Nork Oity 
IDAHO, the land of sunshine and opportunit 

THOROUGHBR Berkshire service boars. | 513,000 acres of government fruit land epen to pd 
WILLIAM LLIGAN, Rock City. N Y. No crop failures under irrigation, projects backed by 

the government. Cheap land, bountiful water. Spe- 

POLAND-CHINA its and pigs of all ages | cial cheap rates to idaho until April 3, also Ist 
cheap. RB, F. 8 , Waterloo, N Y. and 34 Tuesday of each month, LEAGUE OF 

SOUTHERN IDAHO COMMERCIAL CLUBS, 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK Boise, Idaho. 

CABBAGE PLANTS—0.00 Early Jersey Wake- | -FARM FOR SALE im western Canada—s00 acres, 
field Charleston Wakefield cold frame under cultivation, more good land can be 
+. Hy. AW now ready to ship. $ per 1000. They | broken, fenced pasture-garden, good buildings, 2 
are very stocky, hardy plants. None but large,.| 00d wells, there will he 25 acres in crop this 
stocky plants sent out. ney give more than sat- | *pring. Reason for selling and terms given by 
isfaction everywhere. F. W. ROCHELLE, Ches- vs. — BLAKENEY, 438 Third Avenue, De- 

. N . ror ich 

COW PEAS—s00 bathots New Bre x. ‘ t (iray NEW ENGLAND FARMS, swumer homes. hunt- 
Crowder. Write for sees; need other | ing camps ahd country real estate of every de- 
goods; must 1g quick. WILLIAM “CANNON & | seription. Cireular free npon receipt of addre-s. 
CO, Bridgeville, Del. poet h. P. LELAND, U3 Devonshire St, Bos 

on, Asa, 

FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed. $3.50 to $4.20 | — ~ 
bushel. Cow peas $2.50 to $ bushel. JOSEPH FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
E. HOLLAND. Milford, Del. Maryland, c'imate mild and healthful, soil produe- 

tive. good water, fish and oysters. Write ©. 38, 
DAY. Pocomoke City, Md. 


FLORENCE BLACKBERRY 
size, qua‘ity the best, $2 hundred. 
East Schodack, N Y. 


_ oreaverst PLANTS and aspar: 
Lowest ree catalog. CEDAR PA K 
FARM, Dightoa, Day 


BEST VARIETIES of early seed 
per bushel. EXCELSIOR STOCK FA 
loo, N Y. 


ae 3% $i. postpaid; —— 
log. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 


3% BUSHELS meeet . om potatoes. C. EB. 
EDMUNDS, Dunkirk, N 


~ DABLIAS 2 kinds, $1. 


Taunton, Mass. 


CATALPA ee Russian mulberry, black 
Soot. anti! June. @ cents hundred. $1.50 thon 

— Guaranteed genuine. BROSIUS 
NURS IES, Tiffin. O. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


Ani PUPS and a Yorkshire pigs. % to $10. 
Shetland "ponte. all ages. F. “STEWART, Espy- 
Pa. 


erage 
A. HIC 








potatoes, $1 
RM, Water 





$i 100; cata- 








Catalog. HH. BURT, 














SHEPHERD PUPPIES, % A. Jc. GILSON, 
Edwards, Y. 
COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 











NEW ENGLAND FARMS. suminer homes, bunt- 
ing camps and country rea' estate of ercry de- 
Det OF LELAND 3 Dev Sais Se 

Dp iL enshire St, Bo: 
ton, Mass. - P 





FARM—S acres, house 7 
horse stalls, 5 ae stalls; to quick buyer $3800; $10 
cash. balanc years 5 per cent; well watered. 
HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego. N Y¥. 


BOK SALE OR EXOCHANGE-—4iS-acre farm in 
Virginia, with rich soil and timber, houses, stables, 
- g $000. JOSEPH R. CASE, Everittstown, 


room, barn 30x@, 2 











A. A. Paid Ten to One. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city. Gentlemen: Regarding results 
obtained from the Farmers’ Exchange 
department of the American Agricul- 
turist would say that it paid me very 
satisfactorily, and as compared with 
other mediums in the same line it paid 


me at least ten to one for the same 
amount  invested.—[William Lord, 
East New Market, Md 






















































e 
the value of the Schumacher Cal 
and extended ex 


som 
questi 
calf food, also the oil meal. After giving the Schumacher Calf Meal an 
extended 

it than any other brand tried 

ical ell 


As 
Calf Meal, 18 young Star Farm 
et per day. I put these calves on 
addi er 


Was done at a saving o 
180 


ease of scours. 
that of the superintendent of m 
the calves have improved by the change. They 
their coats are slicker, and they look better than they 
were having the fall ration of whole milk and before the substitution of 
your calf meal 


breeder. 


Write for booklet givi: 
dealer hasn’t Schumacher 
supplied 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago, lll. 


Problem 
FOR STRONGER, BETTER, 


» MORE GROWTHY STOCK 
FEED 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


A great discovery—a wonderful milk-saver,a splendid result pro- 
ducer, Many carefully conducted tests have proven Schumacher 
Calf Meal to be a pe 
yet discovered. A scientific combinationof vacuum cooked oat- 
meal and wheat meal products, ground flax and dried milk that 
will permit you to feed three calves at the cost of one on whole 
milk. The best feeders and breeders of the country are using it. 


t milk substitute, and the best calf meal 


Read what Horace L. Bronson, Cortland, N. Y. says: 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 


iving my impressions as to 
alin order to make amore thorough 


ment. 

I -have never less than 75 registered Holstein calves at Star Farm; 

etimes more, so that the most economical and safe calf food is 
on of vital importance at all times. I have used yarious brands o 


Ill. 
tlemen:—I have delayed my letter 
f Me 


trial I am able to way Spe I ave obtained better results with 
fore, an 

food as well. 

an experiment let me state that before feeding Schumacher 
calves were taking 180 Ibs. of warm whole 
to a ration of 9 lbs. of whole milk, 
* of the other 90 lbs. of milk. This 
$3.04 per day, as shown by table below: 
ts. of whole milk at 3'sc. per gt» 96.30 
90 gts. of milk at 3420. per qt., $3.1 
Calf Meal per day, 4 Ibs., ll $3.26 


have fuund it to be an econom- 


ng Schumac Cait Meal im pees 





Balance in favor of feed > - $3.04 
Since feeding the Schumacher Mea! to the calves I have not had a 
he calves thrived nigely, both in my judgment and 
farms and we are both convinced that 
are growin 
did when they 


I would be glad _to bring this matter to the attention of every 
Most sincerely, (Signed) Horaczs L. Bronson 


full information and small freesample. If your 
alf Meal, write us and we will see that you are 


The Firet Vhoroughly Successful Milk Substitute 








DIP 482 


Gon” 
SP ~~ DISINFECTANT 


PRODUCE MORE PROFIT 


for the stock ratser and farmer through fits use, than the stock 
lice 
mo will not only des- 


itself will, withoutit. It costs more money to fred 
than it does to kill them, and My 
* trey but prevent the diseases that come from lousy stock. 


Chickens lay more eggs and hogs put on more fat when 
Mygeneo is used freely, All this means more money from hens 
atan expense so sma!)i—less than a cenga galion when 
diluted—that the successful farmers and stock raisers all over 


ant ho 


the country agree they can’t afford to be without it. 


it yourself. Be convinced, As 


Meaith Book, Free. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 


Try k your dealer. If he 
doesn’t keep Hygeno send us his name and we wil! send you a 
sample large enouch to prove all that we claim for it—with 





H. dACKSOH, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 5. & 












halanced ration. Ut pays to feed “Daisy” all summer long. At dealers, or write. 
THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept. Chicago, Boston, 


The feed that makes the mil 4 
flow greater anf the cow's con- 
dition grow better, at the same 
time reduces the feeding cost. 


Da ] ke 
ry re 
Po Why? Simply because it saves 
all 
q 


uires in a palatable,properly 
New York, Phila.} 


feed waste and furnishes 
the nutrition the milch cow re- 








Always Mention In writing any of our advertisers. , You. will 
‘This Journal 


vet a very quick reply if you da 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


changes in wheat. For the most part, 
oats exhibited a steady to firm tone, 
with buying of fair volume. Reports ; 
drifting in from the surplus oat states | 
are to the effect that crop conditions | 
so far offer every reason for encour- 
agement. This factor has tended to 
Slightly dampen the ardor of those 
disposed to attempt to force sharp ad- | 
vances in oats prices: Standard oats | 
in store quotable near 53c p bu, spec- 
ulative trading in July delivery wa 
largely at 45c, or a trifle higher, and 


| Sept moved around 37c. 


} 
| 


} 





j 


1, buckwheat 1.80@1.90. | 


| from 


| trade moderate. 


| noted a short time ago. 





Good to fey native beeves ..$ 6.75@ 7.0 
Common to fair native beeves . -. 5.25@ 6.50 
Butcher cows, choice to extra 4.75@ 5.23 | 
Butcher cows, poor to good 3.50@ 4.50 | 
Butcher bu'ls, good to choice 4.50@ 5.50 | 
Danners, cows and bulls ..............+. 2.00@ 3.00 | 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs ...........ccncees 3.3@ 475 | 
Se, SG Ge TEP wincctcecciovicescccce 4.75@ 6.00 | 
SUD. QUNGED + vrcvnccccncedscsoccosoucconcatct 4 00@ 5.65 | 
eS TS en 25.00@55.00 
-| Good to prime heifers ...........0...-e0s 5.00@ 6.25 | 
Btags, good to choice .......cccceceqeceeees 4.25@ 5.25 





| Sustaining prices. 





Rather limited offerings of choice | 
barley were the rule and the demand | 
for such showed more snap than was | 
Screenings, | 
on the other hand, were somewhat | 
slow at 40@68c for poor to fcy. Malt- | 
ing Darley, strictly choice, sold as 
high as S85c. 

Rye prices well maintained, al- 
though the market presented no new 


features. No 2 rye brought 78@S80c | 
p bu fo b. a 
The active season for clover seed 


seems to be over. The lessened de- 
mand has had its effect upon prices, | 
and the market seems to be seeking a | 
lower level. Fair to choice clover seed | 
quotable at 13@18c p 1b. More or less | 
complaint made at the inquiry for 
timothy; it takes fey offerings to 
realize $4.25 p 100 lbs. Millets quot- 
able at 1.70@1.90, mustard seed 60c@ 


At New York, conflicting reports 
the west tended-to unsettle the 
market at this point. Export | 
Just.a fair demand 
No 1 northern spring 


grain 


noted for flour. 


$1.15 p bu, No 2 red winter wheat 
1.07, durum wheat 99c, No 2 corn 76c 


in elevators, corn chops 27 p ton, corn 
meal 1.40@1.55 p 100 Ibs, hominy 3.90 
@4 p bbl, mixed oats 55%c p bu, | 
clipped white oats 58@65c, rye 8@ 
90c, malt 1.10. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, buyers took hold of 
cattle offerings with more freedom, 
and the market ruled in slightly bet- | 
ter shape than when conditions were 
last outlined in these columns. East- 
ern shippers offered a stimulus to 
trade through their aggressive ~ bid- | 
ding, but exporters and local packers | 
at times proved only indifferent buy- 
ers. The best demand was for 
well finished steers of handy 
weight. Big, heavy beeves were a trifle 
slow in movement, Receipts included 
some hay fed stock from the north- | 
west, which sold fairly well. | 














The comparatively moderate mar- | 


| keting of cattle at this point and other 


western centers is the main factor in , 
Packers say that | 
were arrivals moderately heavy, the | 
market could not stand up under 
pressure, in view of the~general un- 
settled trade conditions of the coun- | 
try. The export inquiry for American | 
cattle is not particularly keen, as | 
prices this side of the Atlantic are too 
high to. encourage generous buying | 
for shipment abroad. Canning cows 
and bulls continued sluggish sale: 
Further declines noted in veal calves, 
due mainly to heavy offerings. 

No material changes have occurred 
in the hog trade. The general trend 
of prices was toward a lower level, 
with occasional rallies. It is interest- 
ing that receipts of hogs at Chicago 
since Jah exceeded 3,250,000, show- 
ing an increase of about 550,000 over 
the corresponding period in ’07. Other 
market centers have also enjoyed 
generous hog runs. In view of this 
fact, it is a matter of congratulation | 
that the market is in as good .condi- | 
tion as at present. However, with hogs | 
selling around $5.25@5.65 p 100 Ibs 
at western markets, and corm near 
60c p bu, the situation is not wholly 
satisfactory to feeders. 

Sheep salesmen have been urging | 
that feeders finish their stock nicely | 
before shipping, inasmuch as the de- 
mand for inferior grades of muttons 
lacks force. ‘There are now comparae- | 
tively small supplies of wooled sheep | 




















‘OU paint primarily for protection— 

For beauty of appearance, too. 

But you're payi 

you don’t get if your p: 
at least four to years; or more. 

Now, suppose you use “White-Lead- 
and. hand-mixed-by-guess’’—what es- 
surancehave you that your paint will wearf 

The painter answers only forthe work— 

The lead-and-oil dealer sells only the 
raw mater ials—he has nothing to do with 
the lity—the proportions—the mixing— 

The White Lead manufacturer stands 

_responsible for nothing but the /ead—If 
it’s straight, ¢¢’s guaranteed pure—‘hatl’s 


all. 

The O;/ manufacturer stands responsi- 
ble for nothing—his oil is sold in bulk—it 
may beadulterated afteritleaves his hands. 

hey shift the responsibility—Nobody 
stands back of ‘haf kind of paint —N obody 
vouches for a single one of the Materiale 
after it’s mixed into paint. 

But take the best grepared paint— 


for protection 
nt doesn't wear 


It’s @ complete paint—all-ready-for-the- 
brush. The Lowe Brothers name, their 
thirty-five years of experience, their repu- 
tation, their responsibility—their screntitic 
knowledge—all are back of “High Stand- 
ard” Paint—for “your protection.” 

Lowe Brothers vouch for the raw mater- 
tals, the formula, the proportions—the 
grinding and mixing— 

They stand responsible for the paint 
ttself—ready-t ly— 

15 capacity—its “spread- 
ing” and “working” qualities—its germa- 
nence, its wearing qualities. 

If you use a hand-mixed white-lead-and- 
oil paint—the most you can know is that 
you bought the raw materials for “pure.” 

But when you use Lowe Brothers ‘H 
Standard” Paint, you now that the gaint 
ziself is right— . 

And, most important, it will give a good 
surface for repainting, if properly put on 
a surface in good condition for painting. 
That means economy. 

There’s a‘ High Degpterd’ Palet nies 
every purpose—and a “Little Blue : 
Varnish for all requirements. 


On every can you'll find the “Little 


Write 
om Yi fi 


Blue Fi “your protection.” 
for Booklet, “‘Ai- 

tractive Homes and 
How to Make Them.” 


THE LOWE BROTHERS 
COMPANY 











16% CONCRETE 
BLOCK MACHINE 


WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT OF FACE 
PLATES, PALLETS, Ero. 


we one 
FOR $16.96 eat 


outfits ever made 





our 


en 
nit 


g 


being offered. Shorn stock is coming 
freely, however. Clipped wethers com- 
mianded $5.50@6.25 p 100 Tbs, ewes 5 
@5.75, bucks, stags, etc, 4@5.25, shorn 
lambs 6.75@7, fcy wooled stock 7.25 


@ 7.60. Sheep in the fleece bring 
about MWe p 100 Ibs more than shorn 
stock. 


The Horse Market 

At Chicago, the general inquiry for 
horses shows fair life. Some: sellers 
are complaining at what they claim 
to be low prices, yet in the main, con- 
ditions ure rather encouraging. It 
takes u very good type of draft horse 
to command $225. Horses suitable for 
fhe southern trade are moving around 
60@ 125. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBREAMEBIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
08... 27@28 27 26 
, LF 3D 34 33 
"06. 22 22% 20%. 


At New York, supplies have not in- 
creased, and the market has continued 
in good shape, with a slight weakness 
in sympathy with the drop in western 


markets. Choice cmy 25@26c p Ib, 
state dairy 238@25c, renovated 25@ 
24c, western factory 19@20c. 


At Chicago, receipts of butter have 
been moderate and the market is fair- 
ly steady. Fancy goods are quickly 
sold out, but medium grades have ac- 
cumulated slightly. Choice fresh cmys 
28c p Ib, ladles 20c, renovated 21c. 

At Boston, receipts have been light, 
and the market has cleaned out, al- 
though demand is only moderate. 
Northern N Y ecmy tubs 28@28t4c p 
ib, Vt and N H 28c, Vt dairy 25@26c, 
western ladle 19@20c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, old cheese has con- 
tinued slow sale at steady quotations. 
Fine lots of skims cleaned up closely. 
State full creams 14@15c p Ib, part 
skims 8@9c, full skims 1@2c 

At Chicago, market is” somewhat 
weak as the season for new cheese 
begins The output of this class is 
steadily increasing and receipts are 
growing larger In the special lines 
market is very quiet. Western fc 
twins 12@13%4c p Ib, daisies 11@13c, 
Swiss 12@13c, Limburger 16@16%c, 
brick - 12% @13c. 

At Boston, demand moderate and 
sales slow Only exceptionally fine 
lots of full creams sell at over lc, N 
¥ twins 14@15c, Vt twins 12@14c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless, otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sll from re, were- 


From these, country cvon- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a smal! way to retailers. or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples 

York, demand continues 
moderate and the market is weak, 
with only strictly fancy stock bring- 
ing fyll prices. Northern Spys $2@ 
‘8.25 p bbl, Baldwins 1.75@2.75, Rus- 
sets 1.50@2.25 

* At Boston, receipts continue steady, 
and prices have shown no variation 


house, car or dock 


At New 


recently. Choice Kings $2@3 p bbl, 
Northern Spys 1.50@2.50, . Baldwins 
1.75@2.75, Russets 1.25@1.75. 


Beans 
At New York, there is & fair move- 
ment in beans, with choice peas in 
light supply at $2.35@2.40 p_bu, mar- 
rows 2.12@2.15, red kidneys 1.85@ 
1.90, yellow eyes 2.25, Cal limas 2.25@ 
2.30. 
Cabbage 
At New York, market has: cleaned 
up closely and prices show a little 
improvement. -New_Orleans stock ar- 
riving in large crates, bringing—$1.50 
p cra. Old cabbage dragging on the 
market, Danish seed 6@9 p ton, 
Dressed Meats 
York, country 
been in liberal 


dressed 
supply, 


At New 
ealves have 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; 
those 
prices or 
Boston.” 


enrich the earth and 
Est 1873. For 
address Bowker, 


they 
who till it. 
agencies, 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


considerably in excess of the demand, 


and prime stock has sold at 8% @9c | 


p lb, dressed hothouse lambs $4@6. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, market has continued | 


entirely normal, with little change in 


either offerings or bids. Strictly prime | 


raspberries 
peaches 


evap apples 7T%c p Ib, 
24%, Cal apricots 20(@2Sc, 
ll@i2c. 7 
Eggs 

At New York, trade continues slack 
with only slight advances. Strictly fine 
goods generally steady, 17@17%c, 
fresh western 16@1lic p doz, western 


storage 17@17%c, duck eges 15% 2c, 


goose eggs 25@soc. 
I'resh Fruiis 

Initial offerings of te nef& Cal 
cherry crep sold in 


week at $14 p bx. The 


Philadelphia last | 
first consign- | 


ment received at Chicago brought $24 


p Ib. Of course thes prices 
are unusual, and --o not 
market valucs. 

At New 
ries have been larger, and 
with an active demand Fey lots 18 
@18e p qt, common lots 10@12c. Filia 
oranges in moderate supply, market 
firm, $2@3 p bx, pineapples lower, 3 
@3.25 p era. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, little change 
hay market, medium and lower grades 
steady. Prime baled timothy scarce 
at $19@21 p ton, mixed clover 16@ 
17, rye straw 12@14. 

At Boston, hay market has shown a 
little firmer tone, as a result of mod- 
erate receipts and reports of shortage 
in the country. Demand is generally 
quiet, but accumulated stock at dis- 
tributing points are being rapidly re- 
duced. Choice timothy $20@20.50 p 
ton, mixed clover 1417, prime rye 
straw 13@14. 

. 


fancy 
indicate 


York. 


have met 


Hemp 

At New York, manufacturers com- 
plain of the dull trade in finished 
products, and give this as an excuse 


for the inactivity of the market for 
the raw material Sisal is quotable 
near 5%c p Ib. 

Honey 


At New York, market is quiet, with 
little doing in either comb or extract- 
ed Fey comb 14@15c p Ib, buck- 
wheat 10@l1l1c, Cal extracted 84% @9c. 


Maple Sugar 


At New York, there is a plentiful 
supply of new sugar, which sells, ac- 
cording to quality, at 8@10c p Ib, 
syrup steady at S80c p gal. 

At Boston, the week has been a busy 
one and receipts are heavy, prices 
lower and weak. Best grades 10@12c 
p ib, bricks and pails dull, 9@10c, 
choice syrup 70@75c p gal. 

All makers of maple syrup and 
sugar should remember that every 
package containing the same for Bos- 
ton market must be plainly marked 
with a label having on its face the 
name and address of the person Who 
made and prepared it. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, reports of a larger 
outturn of flour are causing dealers to 
look for increased offerings of wheat 
feeds. This has tended to give the 
market slightly easier tone. City bran 
$28 p 100 Ibs, heavy feed 27, mid- 
dlings and red dog 28@30, barley 
screenings 32, linseed oil meal 32.50. 


Onions 


At New York, very few old onions 
arriving, and high prices have been 
obtained for stock of good quality. 
Egyptians $3-p bag, Tex whites 1.75@ 
2.30 p cra, limas 1.50@1.85, local yel- 
lows 2.50@4 p bag. 

At Boston, fcy onions of all kinds 
are quite firm and find ready sale. 
Natives $1@1.25 p bu, Ct Valley 2.25 
@2.50_p 100-Ib bag, Tex 1.50@2 p cra, 
Egyptians 2.50@3. 

Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes are weak, 
notwithstanding strong advances in 
country districts. Receipts of Flas 
are heavy, and trade in these is weak. 
State and western $2.40@2.50 p 180- 
ib bag, Fla whites 4.75@5.25 p bbl, 
Bermudas 7@7.50. 

At Boston, receipts have been lUb- 
eral ‘during recent weeks, and with 
buyers holding back, the market has 
weakened and considerable stecks 


real | 


supplies of strawber- 


in the 
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THE BEST} 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR | 


AND THE DIFFERENCE IN 
CREAM SEPARATOR ADVERTISING 








All separator advertisements seem very much alike to the average 
reader, who is at a loss what to make of them and how best to attempt 
guessing which may be the best machine, where all claim to be the 
best and all appear to be about everything that could be asked for, 


THE EXPLANATION AND THE SOLUTION ARE TO BE 
FOUND IN THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DE LAVAL AND 
OTHER CREAM SEPARATOR ADVERTISING, %, 

The De Laval Company has always stuck to the old fashioned 
plan of having its advertising written in its own offices, by the men 
who make and sell its machines and have been doing so for years, 
and who know no more about advertising than to describe as simply 
and best they can the merit and efficiency of the machines they 
offer to the public. 


Practically every other separator concern of any consequence 
has its advertising composed and in great part *‘invented”’ by pro- 
fessional agencies and hired advertising writers, located in the big 
cities, wh6 could not themselves tell the difference in looks between 
a cream separator and a corn sheller, and who take up the adver. 
tising of everything that comes to them, from needles to automo- 
biles for anybody able to pay for their services, just as does the 
lawyer for any cline who comes along, whether the case is good or 
bad and the client right or wrong. 


It is up to these professional composers of prose, poetry, fiction 
and romance in an advertising way, and the professional artists who 
work with them in illustrating their productions and putting them ) 
into showy and attractive shape, with their wide knowledge of what 
‘*takes’’ with the public generally, to claim the utmost their pro- 
lific brains can evolve for the separators they are retained to ad- ~ 
vertise. 

What these professionalists all do know, or are at any rate 
first told, of cream separators is that the DE LAVAL machines 
and the advertising description of the DE LAVAL machines are 
the ESTABLISHED STANDARDS by which their advertising 
productions must be measured, and MUST ENLARGE upon in 
some way, or else they will stand little show of drawing any busi- 
ness for their patrons. 


As a result, the biggest advertising claims are frequently made 
for the poorest and trashiest separators. The biggest advertising 
done and the biggest claims made are by jobbing and “‘ mail order’ 
cuncerns who don’t even make their own separators at all, but 
simply buy them where they can buy them cheapest, and who are 
almost invariably selling a machine which has already proved a 
business failure once or twice before under a different name anda 
different coat of paint, 


When the DE LAVAL claim was justly made of saving ${0,~ 
per cow every year for its users one of the rest and cheapest 
Separators ever produced put out a claim of saving $15.~ in the 
same way, and since then another has come along and made it $20.- 
The next may as likely make it $25.- 


BUT IT IS THE MACHINE AND NOT THE ADVERTIS- 
ING ‘THAT SKIMS MILK POORLY OR PERFECTLY AND 
LASTS TWO YEARS OR TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE 
BUYER HAS PUT HIS MONEY INTO IT, AND THAT IS 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DE LAVAL AND 
OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS, SMALL AS THE DIFFER- 
ENCE MAY SEEM IN THE ADVERTISING CLAIMS MADE, 


The 1908 DE LAVAL catalogue—to be had for the asking—is 
an educational text book of separator facts, of interest to all who 
read and think for themselves. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 
CE MaERG General Offices: une ies 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


S$ & 1215 Frieeet Sr. 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
ome & SACRAMENTO Sts. 
= SAN FRANCISCO 


14 & 16 Pemcrss Ste 
WINNIPEG nocd 
107 First Str 
PORTLAND, OkEQ. 
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qt COVER YOUR ROOFS WITH Aly 
WIT 
MINERAL 
SURFACED 
NEEDS 
PAINTING 


THE PASSING OF PAINTED ROOFINGS 































ITH the coming of Amatite 
Roofing, which needs no 
painting, the day of ready 

roofings, which need a coating 
every year or two, is past. 


The invention of Amatite has 
made them out-of-date just as the 
invention of the electric motor 
displaced the street-car horse be- 
cause it was cheaper and better. 


Amatite has a real mineral top 
surface that will resist the 
weather under all conditions. 


_It requires no additional protec- 

t needs no painting or coat- 

ing. Like a good gravel roof or a 

eel kil roof of the old-fash- 

Amatite gives contin- 

uous service without ates or 
eare of any kind. 


| Amatite is a radical improve- 
ment on the ordinary smooth sur- 
faced roofings that need painting 
to keep them tight. No progres- 
sive man paints his roofs now-a- 


New York 
Minneapolis B 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Ghlegge Philadelphia 
ansas City 








days. He will be simply wasting 
labor on an out-of-date roof. 








Amatite laid right over the 
smooth roof would cost no more 
than three or four coats of paint 
and would be cheaper in the end, 
for paint ‘‘ counts up into money ”’ 
very fast. 


Illustrations above from left 
to right; show these buildings 
covered with Amatite. 


1. Buildings of Bellemeade 
Farm, Bedford, Mass. 


2. The Merry Whirl Building— 
‘*Riverview ’’ Chicago. 


3. Lumber Shed at Braidwood 
Illinois. 


Amatite is easy tolay. It comes 
in rolls just like the painted roof- 
ings with nails and. liquid cement 
free. Any man can do the work 
with a hammer and knife. 


A Sample will be sent Free with 
Illustrated Booklet on request. 
Address our nearest office. 
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~ ROUGH-ON- FLIES 


couldn't fight flies and do your best 
neither canacow. Protect your stock 

m-Flies.” 1t is a wonderful 

new Tew paying preparation that increases the 

production of milk and 

eges by killing the insect 
Pests that annoy your 
stock and poultry. Easy, 
safe and economical to use. 
Try it at our risk. Your 

. increased profits will 

amaze you. 

Trial gallon, with 
spray er, $2.00, express pre- 


to any point east of the Recky Moun- 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 











MORE 
MILK 





and goods returnable at our expense. 
discount to agents. 


. EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Puli line of Sprayers for all purposes. 
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AIR LINE RALYRY 











WE WILL SEND TO YOU REE 


This handsomely illustrated, fifty- 

booklet containing a most interesting 
scription of the famous Manatee section. 
being a reproduction of a series of ar- 
ticles written by the editor of one of the 
leading agricultural papers in the United 
States after @ personal irvestigation by 
him. The articles were run in serial form 
in his publication during the last four 
months, and we have embodied same in 
an atisnctive pampbist, ilipeuting it —— 





rese 
8 er with earupnies 
containing a list of properties available 
in the LaND oF yoy vpon receipt of 
five reget stamps or currency to cover 
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d | Mention 


In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very | 
quick reply if you do. 





* have accumulated. 
tooks 85)@88e p bu, Me central 85c 
Poultry 

At New York, recéipts of dressed 
poultry 
shrinkage, but the amount of. fresh 
killed coming in has’ increased 
enough to keep the market well bal- 
anced and steady. Frozen poultry in 
fair demand. Iced turkeys 16@lic p 
lb, broiler chicks 40@45c p pr, west- 
ern fowls 14@14%c, frozen turkeys 21 
@22c; broilers 23@24y, roasting 
chicks 19@20c. Live poultry in active 
demand and stocks rather well. used 





up. Fowls 14c p 1b, roosters 12¢, 
prime turkeys l14c, geese 8@9c. 
At Boston, receipts of live fowls 


| have been light and demand less ac- | 


| tive. Sales difficult at over 14c_p Ib, 
roosters 8@10c. 
poultry well cleaned up. Frozen tur- 
keys firm, choice fowls 15@16c p Ib, 
local broilers 35@40c p pr, western 
iced packed turkeys 15@1ic, fowls 12 
@l4c, frozen turkeys 19@20c, chick- 
ens 17@18e, broilers 22c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, asparagus 
supply, $3.50@4.50 p doz, 
beets $1@2 p 100 bchs, carrots $1.50@ 
4, Fla celery $1@1.75 p cs, N C cab- 
bages 50@75c p-cra, chicory $1@1.50 
p bskt, Fla cukes $1@1.50, 
$1.25 p bx, escarol $141.50 p bskt, 
| horse-radish $3@4 p bbl, Norfolk kale 
30@60c, kohl-rabi $2@4 p 100 bchs, 
Norfolk -lettuce 50c@$1 p bskt, shal- 
lots $1@1.50 p 100 lbs, Fla okra $1@ 
3 p carrier, oyster plant $1@4 p 100 


behs, N C peas $1.50@3 p %-bbl bskt, 
aparsley $2@3 p bbl, romaine 50c@ 
$1.50, radishes 25@50c p bskt, rhu- 
barb $2.50 p 100 bev, Fla string 
beans $1@1.25 p bskt, Norfolk spin- 


ach 60c@$1.10 p bbl, white squash $1 
@1.75 p bx, Fla tomatoes $1.50@1.75 
p carrier. 


The Milk Market 











At New York, owing to the = great 
excess of supply over demand in the 
milk market, dealers were expecting 
early this week that unless the weath- 
er became very warm the milk ex- 
change price would be cut on Apr 
29 to 2%c p qt. Warm weather.may 
bring some relief, but that is prob- 
lematical. The milk surplus has been 
diminished to a considerable 
by working up a good deal of 
factories. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 


40-qt cans for the week ending Apr 


25 were: 
Milk Cream 
fo DD ee 41,721 2,131 
| Susquehanna ......... 12,882 245 
West SHOE ..ccccccccce 15,237 1,236 
LACKAWEDNE= ¢ é6cge ad cc 57,100 1,850 
New York Central 
(long haul) ........ 56,200 2,675 
| New York Central 
| hy ee ee 12,950 325 | 
| I as ee Soe Oo i275 2,043 
| Lehigh -Valley .......¢ 24,62 1,010 
Homer Ramsdeéli line 4'250 225 
| New: Mayen ~.....ccaet 6,700 a= 
| Other sources ........; 6,800 225 
TOGME Fasc bas i 3's ewes om 70,640 11,965 





Great Auction Sale—Farmers in all 
parts of the United States will be in- 
terested in the remarkable auction on 
May 25 of the famous Filston~farms 
in Baltimore county, Md: There are 

| five of these farms, joining each oth- 
ér- and comprising nearly 1309 acres. 
Each farm carries a large herd of 
thoroughbred Jerseys aggregating 400 
head all told. The farms are beauti- 
fully located with good soil, pastures 
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have shown a_ considerable’! 


Supply of dressed | 


| 
in large | 
southern | 


eggplant | 


extent | 
the | 
product into butter and cheese at the 
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For this Gasoline Engine 


Undoubtedly the test bargain ever offered 
ine yy Dealer’s price would 
be 8100.06 to €125.00, Our Price is low because 
we build and sell direct. Why pay more when 
you get no greater value! 

al’ in view. Noth- 


Only a few working ng parts, pth s Be 
adap oe 


ing to get out ta = fix, 

world of uses. Sold on 30 A. 8 Free Trial 
with S-Year Guara vented, lacus etre 
at equally low Cee bree. rite today for Catalog 


position. 


The Caidwell-Hallowell Mfg. Company 


Box K-477, Waterice, fowa 
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LANTERNS. 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘'DIETZ’’ 
maoesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


OP Bucci ES 
Runasouts*32.°° 


~ Ry GUARANTEED : 
"2 FROM OUR FACTORY 
DIRECT TO You. 


BUOBX SCHED 408 MCOURT STREET 
SAW. MILLS 



























INNATI,OHI2 
All sizes. Most work with least power 
and smallest crews. All aes improve- 


nts. Also Edgers, Trimm Planers. 
Shingle and Lath Mifis , Cut-off and Tip Baw wa, Boed 
Milis, etc. Send rh fine free catalogue. 
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ace — never fails — wage reedy. 
rn Doo 
Hangers. H 
rite pay for ¢ meee and Prices, 

FB. Nyers & Bro., 2 Orange St,, Ashland, 0, 
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is made co sers packin; 
have several sizes t 
making spec cial reduced ices ou 
New half price on the 2 1-2 and 

















| and wood land. Only 20 miles from 
| Baltimore on the Northern Central 
| railroad at Glencoe. station, they are 
| right at the door of the great Atlan- 
tic coast markets reckoned among the 
best in the world. <A few years ago 
| the late Henry D. Perky took Over 
| these farms witb the ambitious plan 
of establishing an extensive school for 
| both sexes along progressive and 
| practical Jines. .His uktimely death 
resulted in the necessity of selling the 
properties. Readers of this journal 
will do well to look up the adv ap- 
pearing in this issue. Here is a great 
chance to buy some magnificent well- 
bred cattle, and also secure good 
farms. Write the Internalional Trust 
Co, Baltimore, Md, for descriptions 
| and terms. Mention this journal when 
& writing. 





the 334 h. p. C.H. A. Disinger & Bro., Wrightsville, Pa 











FoR women who 3 
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eep house as well 
as those who just 


: ‘live,’ the 
FOR magazine _GoopD 
A L L every month has 
something of in- 

fulness. $1 a year. 

With this Journal 
one year $1.75 - 


HousSEKEEPING 
WOMEN terest and help- 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 
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By Way of the Hickories 


By Emma OC. Dowd 








HE senior class of the 
Glyndon high school 
was graduated, with 
Edward Isbeli as 
salutatorian. Grand- 
father Isbell was there 
to hear the address, 
and though he did not understand one 
word of it he applauded with the rest, 
and his rugged, sun-browned face told 
of honest pride in his only grandson. 

“You'll come back to the house and 
have tea with us?” Mrs Isbéll asked, 
as they made their way out to the 
sidewalk after the exercises. 

“No, ma’am,” answered 
father,. decidedly; “I've got to git 
home and see to the milkin’. That 
John o’ mine wouldn’t git through till 
bedtime if I wasn’t on hand to keep 





Grand- 


him goin’. Thank you just the same, 
but I cg@pidn’t do it: nohow,” and his 
strong, udgy fingers were already 


busy with the strap that fastened old 


Kate to the hitching post. “S’pose 
you'll be gittin’ down to work, now 
you're through school,” he said, turn- 
ing suddenly to Edward, who had 


joined the at the edge of the 
sidewalk. 
“I hope so, sir,” the boy responded. 


“That is just what I was eoming over 


group 


to talk with you about.” 

“Ah?” and Grandfather Isbell shot 
a quick, not ungrateful glance at his 
grandson. “Wal, you'll find me 
some’r’s around ’most any time. Ill 
look out for you tomorrow mornin’. 


You done pretty well today—goodby.” 
“‘*Pretty well,” I should think you 


did!” grumbled Olive Isbell, as she 
walked home with her brother. 
“Why, that’s wonderful praise for 


Grandfather,” Edward laughed, add- 
i musingly, “I wonder if he'll 
do it.” 

“IT should 
Olive answered. 
to talk it into him 


think he’d be glad to,” 
“I'd like to be there 
—you’d better take 


me along! You won't say a word in 
praise of your business ability or— 
anything, and how’s he going to know 
it? Say, you let me go; won’t you, 
Ted?” wheedled Olive. 

“Don’t believe it’s best. He'd see 
through your little plan. I always 


feel as if those sharp eyes of Grand- 
father’s could read all my thoughts. 
Oh, he’s shrewd! If he wants to help 
me, he will, and if he doesn’t he 
won't, and all your arguments couldn't 


change his mind.” 

The next morning Edward took a 
trolley car that carried him within a 
mile and a h. f of his grandfather's 


farm, walking the remaining distance 
He found his relative superintending 


the plowing of a field baek of the 
house. With John fairly started on a 
long round, the old man turned for 
an indifferent ‘‘Good-mornin’,” and 
Edward felt at the moment that he 


might as well go back without teuch- 
ing upon the subject nearest. his 
heart, for all the assistance to be ob- 
tained. _ 

“Come ‘down this way a bit,” was 
the order-like invitation, and together 
the two followed the zigzag fence that 
skirted the field, the one with heavy, 
uneven footsteps, the other lithe- 
limbed and alert, holding his pace in 
eheck to match that of his eomparion 
Nothing was said until they reached 
the brow of the slope which led down 
to the little stream that divided the 
farm. 

“That piece o’ land t’ other side o’ 
the brook,” began Grandfather Isbell, 
abruptly, “I'd always meant your 
father should have; but he was set 
against fagmin’; and—.” He broke off 
Suddenly, and gazed vacantly down at 
the gurgling stream below. 

-Edward fancied he was living over 
Some past hour when two wills had 
> clashed, his own and thaf of his som. 

_ The boy knew well the story of his 

father’s distaste for fatm Wfe, and ef 


phis carly removal to the city, of his" 


: = 
subsequent hardships, and how just 


as he seemed about to grasp success 
death had snatehed him from the 
fession he had toiled so faithfully to 
make his own. * 

“I've been thinkin’,” Grandfather 
Isbell resumed, “‘that you might’s well 
have this now as to wait. 
land, never been worked much; I only 
use it for pasturin’ steck, and can git 
along well enough without it. Up at 
t’ other end it’s mostly woodland, but 
there’s plenty for you to begin on, 
and I'll make you this offer: You can 
board with me and use my plows and 
horses and so on, for a little help 
nights and mornin’s with the milkin’, 
and at odd-times now and then if I 
git in a hurry. That's a good bargain, 
so far’s you're concerned, and if I'm 
satisfied with my end on’t it’s no- 
body’s business. Farmin’ ‘’s good, 
healthy work, and You can try it this 
summer, and then if you don’t like 
it you'll have something in your 
pocket—that is, if you’ve got any 
gumption at all—to keep you through 
the winter, or till you git another job. 
I'll have the deed made out this af- 
ternoon; what do you say?” 

Edward was staring down at the 
brook as blankly as his grandfather 
had stared a few minutes before; but 
there was an anxious pucker between 
his brows. 


“Why, I thank you,” he said, turn- 
ing to his grandfather with a half 
smile, “it is very kind of you, and I 
appreciate it; but—I had made up 


my mind to do something else.” 

“Oh, you had! Feel a little above 
farmin’, hey?’ His eyes were fixed 
on his grandson’s white hands. 

“Oh, no, sir!” Edward hurried to 
“I think farming is a grand 
business, if one has a taste for it; but 
it seems to me that one does better 


at something that is congenial. I love 
books, everything about books, even 
to the feel of the bindings, and that 
is’ the reason why I want to keep a 
book store.” 

“A book store!” echoed Grand- 
father Isbell) “And where you goin’ 


to git your money to start in?” 
“That—is what I came over to see 
you about. I thought maybe you'd 
advance a little—I expect ta begin in 
a small way, you know—and so have 





an interest in the business. I—.” 
“Huh!” was the contemptuous 

grunt. “What do you take me for—a 

fool? Why, boy, you'd git swamped 


in less’n six months! What do you 
know about business? Besides, there 
ain’t no call for any book store in 
Glyndon, ‘There’s Hotchkiss, he sunk 


It’s good ' 





“But he wasn’t the man for it, 
Grandfather. He doesn’t know one 
from another; he didn’t know what to 
buy, and he carried too big a stock of 
book from another, or one author 
unsalable goods, and he didn’t know 
how to make things attractive.” 

“Maybe so, maybe se; all the same 
what does Glyndorn want of a book 
store, with a public libr’y where folks 
ean git all th readin’ they want for 
nothin?” 

“I know, but, Grandfather, there are 
a great many people that don’t care 
to depend on a public library; they 
want their own. I think there’s a good 
opening here, and if I wait I’m afraid 
somebody will get in ahead of me.” 

“Lucky for you if they did! No, 
young man, you needn't look to me for 
any funds for such tomfoolery. Does 
your mother favor this notion ’’’ 

“Yes, sir; she and the girls 
it would be a good thing.” 

Grandfather Isbell threw back his 
head with his customary “Huh!” 

Edward looked dubiously across at 
the fertile pastures, bright in the 
spring sunshine. “I will talk it over 
with mother,” he said; “but I’m afraid 
I shouldn’t make a very good farmer.” 

“Wal, I'll give you a day or two 
to decide. There! what in the world 
is that feller up to new?” and starting 
in pursuit of his erratic plowman he 
left his grandson to make his way 
alone to the road. 

The [sbell girls were emphatic in 
their denouncement of their grand- 
father’s decision. 

“With all his money, 
to spend it on but himself! 
shame!” Olive declared - 

“It is no mofe than we might ex- 
pect,”” pouted Cora. “Think how he 
let father work himself half to death, 
and never raised a finger to help him, 
just because he didn’t want to stay on 
that old farm!” 

“Hush, children!” 
mother's gentle voice. “Your grand- 
father means all right. 1 don’t sup- 
pose we can any of us realize what a 
disappointment it was to him when 
your father kft home. And we must 
net forget that he has done a great 
deal for us.” 

“Just brought us potatoes and ap- 
ples and such!” sneered Cora. 

“Potatoes and apples and ‘such’ are 
worth something nowadays,” laughed 
Edward, “as we should find out if we 
had to buy them all. O, grandfather 
isn’t so bad! He’s henest to the back- 


think 


and nobody 
It is a 


broke in the 


bone, and that’s worth a let to any- 
6 
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good sight more’n 


a of omit to me oe ; 

















body doing busin with him.” 

“O, I suppose you'll be hoeing oo 
and digging potatoes next thing,” 
Cora. “I see you're going over te 
enemy.” 

“Queer kind of enemy,” 
ward, “one whe is looking out 
tor what he considers your best 
and offering to share his farm 
you inte the ed % 

“But you won't take it?” queried 
Olive in an anxious tone. we 

“I wish I needn't, but I don't see 
any other way. I can’t buy books, er 
hire a store, without money.” - = 

“You could come home and spend 
a part of every Sunday,” observed Rs 
IsbeH. “That wouldn't be like weve a: 
you really out of tewn.” 

“You and mother beth!” 
Olive, dramatically. “Cora, my : 
we must “learn to love cows and 
gies, for I perceive that our city 
are numbered.” ; 

The family conference ended for Aa 
time in jesting and railery; but 
ward and his mother sat disc 
= question long after the girls were 
asleep. 






































































[To Be Concluded.} is 
Charade with Omitted Words 


BY ANNE H. WoopRurr 





My frst without its mate is —— 
A very triffing matter: 

Of scarcely any use at all. 
‘Till joined unte the . 


My second little larger shows, 
Th Time 











Can never i £ 
"Tis valuable, as he — 
hurriedly would use 
My whole admits of no delay; 6 


If lost, ‘tis lest > 
Employ it wisely while you 
And so regret it never. 


Herbs for Pin Money 


BY’S. B. BOWERMAN 


"T brent, is great pleasure and 








profit in growing herbs for 

ket, particularly summer 

sage and dill. The seed of the | 
two is sown when cherry trees 
bloom, in rows 18 inches ¥ 
ning out to eight inches apart im the 
row. Sow dill the first of June. , 
Kept free from weeds and 
cultivated the plants will grow li: 
antly. Savory is ready for ‘e 
when in full bloom, but we are ale 
ways tempted to allow the plants 
stand a few days after this, as the 
flowers secrete such quantities of 
nectar for our bees it seems # pity to 
cut off the supply. The sage can 


































cut three or four times during 
season; never allow it to go toe 
We try to have dill mature 
time for the pickle makers in ; 
ber. The savory and dill are pulled up 
by the roots, tied in bunches that 
can conveniently be encircled by the ~ 
thumb and forefinger; the roots 2 
the savory are cut if inf a ; 
manner, but the roots of-the dill 
left on and washed carefully so as no 
to shake off the seed. This h y | / 
greatly’ esteemed among our ¢ 5 
population. : 
The bunches are carefully > 
in manila paper,-making neat, - 
pact parcels. Some pack them 
boxes to ship, but as our crop is. sold © 
in local market we have never found ~ 
it necessary. We sometimes hang ap 
the savory to dry, if the et is 







weak, and sell near the holiday sem ~ 
son, but the dill is always sold f a 








Great care is needed_in, ¢ e 
sometimes we pick off the lane , 
dry them in the sun and sell in pag 
ages. but Weually we tie in 
bunches loosely and dry_ qu 
avoid mold, and in order to 
bright. green color. a ee 
We have never had tre@ble in 


— , 















Of course, busy farmers both 

er with these “puttering crops,” 

farmers’ wives and 4 
ther. 










Mother-of-Four has come promptly 
forward with her opinion of theater 
going as requested by Mae of Massa- 
chusetts. It seems to The Host that 


, every one of our Tablers must read 


’ others. 


these opinions of Mother-of-Four with 
the utmost enjoyment and a thorough 
appreciation of her sane, level-headed 
outlook on life. It seems safe to 
prophesy that the children of so 
broad-minded, yet conservative a 
woman, will not go far wrong. Not 
the least interesting portion of her 
letter in this issue is the postscript 
at the end. The Host feels sure that 
all the multitude of Tablers will join 
with him in hearty congratulations, 
and that they will agree that in this 
case less than the truth is not an un- 
truth, and, that we cannot afford toe 
part with Mother-of-Four. 

One of our good Tablers, forseeing 
the approach of the summer vacation, 
is desirous of getting some pointers on 
keeping summer boarders. She evi- 
dently has had no experience what- 
ever, and. wants to know something 
about the sort of table that will have 
to be set and the furniShing of rooms. 
This opens a subject that is always of 
interest to our farm folk. The Host 
will be glad to have any of the 
Tablers who have had experience in 


taking summer boarders tell of their 


success and failures and give such 
pointers as may be of assistance to 
Address all letters to The 


Host, this office. Here is an oppor- 


. tunity to be of practical assistance. 





The Theater: Its Good and Evil 


Mae of Massachusetts asks for my 


opinion of the theater, and I am giad 
to have the _ subject 
opened for discussion. 
It did not occur to me 
in considering home 
amusements, but it 
seems to me the great- 
est possible agent for 
good; and almost the 
greatest actual agent 
of evil. No, I do not 
believe there is any 
harm in seeing a good 
play, but what with 
senseless vaudeville 
and vulgar tragedy it 
is like searching for food in a garden 
overgrown with weeds. I believe the 
greatest harm done by the theater is 
the exposure of young girls employed 
in minor parts on small wages to the 
vultures of society, who prey upon 
unguarded innocence. The notorious 


‘Thaw case was an example of this 


danger which should have made 
theatergoers stop and _ consider if, 
efter all, the” responsibility for the 

l-breadwinner in the large city 
oes not lie at the door of those who 
benefit by her work. 


THE SPECTATOR RESPONSIBLE 


The spectator can choose between 
the clean and the immoral play, but 


as long as the popular taste demands 


Sats 


a 


easy one to get away from. 
‘this is a serious point of view to take 


froth or poison, just so long will 
managers place before the struggling 
actress the choice between evil asso- 
elations and starvation. The question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper,” is not an 
Perhaps 


‘im this matter, yet I .do not dare treat 
the subject more lightly. 

On the other hand there are hun- 
dreds of real artists presenting excel- 
. Jent plays that it would seem could 
* only do good. As a rule, these are 
tthe high-priced productions with the 
"actors better paid, and being of su- 

moral tone they attract a bet- 
ter of people-on the stage as well 
audience. “» 
THROUGH CRITICAL EYES 


w tetee, it F maz “ys exanecd “tee 
. were 
these hal handling 


ath 


oe eo 


a oe ast iff 





voluntary contribution 
desiring to 
readers. Herein 
information may freely 
PP the meg whien 
experience be 
able to give. All letters for 
this department should be ad- 
dressed t~ The Host, thi« office. 


the 
each reader 
other 


seek: 
ask 
others 


of 
heip 


We were not permitted to see a play 
until we were of an age to see it crit- 
ically. I have been to the theater just 
four times in my life, seeing perhaps 
about as great a variety of plays as 
could be.crowded into the number. 
At 21 I saw my first play, the fa- 
mous old New England play, The Old 
Homestead. It was produced by the 
original company in a fine theater, 
but .the pasteboard scenery and gen- 
eral air of unreality spoiled the sen- 
timent for me utterly, and made me 
feel that given the true perspective, 
the stage is simply the stage—nothing 
more. : 

At 26 I saw one of the best vaude- 
ville “shows” in New York. There 
was nothing vulgar about it, but the 
jokes seemed pointless and silly, the 
whole effect flat. I saw The Chris- 
tian, on the same visit to New York. 
it was a living, breathing life-story 
nobly presented by brilliant talent. If 
every theater could present such 
plays through the entire season the 
world would soon be evangelized. The 
point which made this play an in- 
fluence for good was the one fact that 
evil was presented as evil, not as/j} 
gilded dare-deviltry, to be applauded | 
for its cleverness. | 

At the same time Zaza was run- 
ning at another theater. My hostess 
took me with another guest at the 
other guest’s request. A sudden faint- 
ness in the second act gave me an op- 
portunity to excuse myself and I felt 
that the outdoor air of downtown | 
New York on a rainy day was far | 
cleaner than the atmosphere of that | 
play. ; 

For the last nine years other inter- 
ests have commanded my time and | 
attention, and I do not feel that I 
have missed anything at all in being 
unable to attend the theater. I many 
times heard good concerts in my 
girlhood days “and feel richer for 
their memory. Elocution also appeals 
to me most keenly. | 
A WORD TO YOUNG PEOPLE 
difference between the theater 
and the church carnival I should con- 
sider to be the safety of the latter, 
with its Christian auspices and proper | 
chaperonage. But young people should | 
be encouraged to hold a high stand- 
ard of art in all their amateur efforts 
and not permit anything rowdyish or 
lax to creep in urider the protection of 
the church. 

I should say to any girl who has 
reached years of understanding, when 
opportunty offers see a good play oc- 
casionally, but remember to rate it 
where it belongs, in the same cata- 
log as confectionery and jewelry, 
sweet to the taste and beautiful to the 
eye, but not much in the way of food 
and clothing, either mental or spir- 
itual. 


The 





A QUANDARY INDEED 

PS: TI am in a quandary. A few 
weeks ago the stork paid us another | 
visit and left a little girl. So now I | 
am the mother of five. Already there | 
is a Mother-of-Five at the Table, so I 
can hardly change my nom de plume. 
Is less than the truth an untruth? 
This possibility did not occur to me 
when I adopted the pen name.— 
[Mother-of-Four. 





CHILDREN AND THE HIRED MAN 

Dear Host: I have been greatly in- 
tereted in all the chat pertaining to 
the bringing up and welfare of chil- 
dren. I wonder if any others have: 
had trouble with hired men. We had 
a hired man whom we trusted. He 
Was very good to the children in our | 
presence. It developed, however, that 
behind our backs he teased them un- 
mercifully, and what was worse swore 
at them and sometimes boxed their 
ears. I do not think that a man should 
be allowed to strike the children. If 
they do wrong they should be report- 
ed to their parents. I would like to 
hear from other parents on this. sub- 
ject.—[ Mother of Two. 





Don’t expect to strike any man fa- 
vorahbly if you aim at his pocketbook. 4 


FOND OF TRAPPING 
Dear Young Folks: My brother~gnd 


I staried trapping in November and- 


we have caught 12 muskrats, for 
which we received $2.80. -I like to go 
looks at the traps. The creek along 
which we trap runs through eur 
meadow.—[Willie W. Rean, Pa. 


A GOOD DRIVER 


Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 
old and I can drive and ride a horse 
real well. Last summer I did the rak- 
ing with 2 horses and helped put 
away hay. I have 2 sisters.—[Chris- 
tene R. Schwille, N Y. | 

A LITTLE HOUSEWIFE 

Dear Young Folks: I like house- 
work and can wash dishes, scrub, 
bake, sweep, dyst and do other things 
which do not require lifting or reach- 
ing. I had 2 severe operations, one 
of them for appendicitis. This pre- 
vents my doing any work which will 
require straining. I am 15 years old: 
[Florence E. Bieler, N Y. 

MAKES MARKS WORK 

I am 7 years 6ld and live on a farm 
of 160 acres. We have 8 cows, 4 
horses and 16 little pigs. I have 3 
brothers and 8 sisters. _I have many 
pets. I have a dog, whose name is 


Marks. In the winter he would pul 
me on my sied. This summer I am 
going to have a harness made for him, 
so he can pull me in my cart. When 
school. is out I can run about the 
farm and have fine fun.—[Carmie 
Hannum, O. ‘ ‘ 
Dear Young Folks: ‘IT like the let- 
ters from the children very much. [ 
am 12 years old and live on a farm of 
100 acres. We expect to make maple 
sugar soon. I go to school and Sun- 
day. school.—[Pearl Peck, NY. ‘ 





Last Week’s Central Acrostic was] 
easily solved as follows: 
hoRse 
chAin 
paPer 
acHes 
heArt 
geEse 
taLon 


f 


Waste Is Sinful—Use your strength, 
but don’t waste it. Your good health 
is your capital; it should yield you «@ 
reasonable interest. If you overdraw 
your account, the bank of nature will 
stop payment, and you will have te 
face bankruptcy. Be wise in time. Find 
out how much strength you can save 
-by using the Wyandotte Cleaner and 
Cleanser. 











summer, 


1f your dealer hasan 
write us his name. 
Decline substitutes 











Ask your dealer for 


Simpson-Eddystone 
‘The famous old “ Simpson " Prints 
made only in Eddystonc. 

Dainty and cool for spring and 
Low-priced wash fabrics 
of splendid wearing quality. 

Some goods with a new silk finish, 


neil hep hin epply you 


The Eddystons Mfg. Co.. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 





Nathan's pat. ventilating corset 
ankle Bn my for weak or 

jes, children learning 
to walk, “tketing 2 athletics. 








and phy sicians. a 
Price, men’s and 

ladies’, T5e* pair. 

Children, Oc pair. 

All sizes. 


| Nathan’ . Pat. Anti Crooked 
Shoe Cushions 


ar shoes from running over. Worn inside 
of shoes. Price 35c pair all sizes. At all shoe 

stores, or - by _ - bs ~ of price. 

Nath Nov 


Ce., 
as ‘Reade St. De ~ Y 201. 


Mfz 
New York 





RIFLES 


Teach the girl 
to do things and 
make her a self- 
reliant woman. 


foe 
age Catalog 


to 
ye to her 
or tather, for it’s full of 
out-of-door life and in- 
formation. Send 5 cts. 


for wit voor a 
deaier can’t 
kenuine Stevens for 


J. STEVE :anme & TOOL CO. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. &. A. 


y 
logand sent Faux. 1 it tell fells about the 
Bicycle and ho how to get the $60,000. 
THE MAGYCLE MANUFACTORY, Ae Ra 








HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





STEWART’S 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


have three times the wear of any other 
kind, making them the cheapest on the 
market; heavier and stiffer wire; long 
ta ring points, passing th hea 
fabric easily and without tearing; be 


and spring guarded, cloth cannot catch 
bog om tongue in head of pin allows point 
g through to stick you. Stewart's 
Lae the o cay, Safety Pin that has 
at your dealer does not keep them 
= us his name and address with four 
for twice , the Examine them 
youl always Ask for. 
Safety 

‘the name of 

Pin Ce. 





fasten from either side, but prevents 
Bt ich insure safety 
cents jn stamps for compiles, retailing 
yess. 

oy ree nd. 


re 





















A LITTLE TALK ON WAISTS 


HREE distinct types prevail in 
| waists, the tailored Shirt waist, 

the blouse, and the lingerie 
waist. The first variety is intended 
for wear under coats, with tailored 
suZs and with separate skirts for 
morning about the house. Linen, 
madras and both plaid and striped 





No 2519—Pliain Waist for 
spring, 32, 34, 36, 
bust. 


muslins are suitable 


Shirt 
38, 40 and 42-inch 


materials from 


which to fashion such waists. The 
sleeves are long, finished with three- 
inch-wide cuffs, that are held in place 
with link buttons The stiff collar 
may be either plain or hand em- 
broidered. In place of the bow tie 
of silk, short, embroidered tabs of 


white linene come, 
the collar button and hang down the 
front of the waist. Large horseshoe 
pins are used to hold the collars 
together in front 

Blouse waists 


which slip over 


from 
and 
with 
Vaienciennes 
Lingerie waists 


are fashioned 
sheer materials, such as lawn 
dimity. These are ornamented 
tiny tucks, fine torchon, 
and Swiss insertion 
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No a re a Practical Shirt 
m Waist, 32, 34,, 36, 38 40, 42 and 44- 
a inch hy 


/ @re intended fcr evening wear. Coarse 
__ Ret and the sheerest and finest of 

ms and cottons are employed in 
Making them. 

Embroidery is the fad of the mo- 
Ment, and on all garments is seen a 
Efeuch of this dainty decoration. How- 
er, it seems particularly adapted té& 

® waists, as it shows to good ad- 
| ntazge -on- the plain.” -front. and 
Bleeves. aries designs in'Wal- 
Han work, and those of Japanese 


character, are the ones sought after. 

Appliques are often substituted for 
hand embroideries, and if neatly ap- 
plied are quite effective. 
also much used, and the use of two 
different widths, the wider one being 
in the center, is a new style, which is 
really very pretty. Insertions of-lace 
are also arranged in the same way. 

ANOTHER POPULAR MODEL 

No 3659—This shirt waist may be 
made with either long or three-quar- 
ter length sleeves. It is simple, easily 
made, yet most attractive’ when com- 
pleted. 

A USEFUL JUMPER MODEL 

No 3070—Jumpers will be very 
popular this season, and are as prac- 
tical as they are attractive. The one 
herewith illustrated is easily made by 





No 8970—One of the New Jumper 
Models, 32, 34, 36, 3%, 40, 42 and #4- 
inch bust. 
the home dressmaker and will prove 
most satisfactoy when completed. 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are 1 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 


For Bad Scalds or Burns—The 
sooner air can be shut out from a bad 
seald or burn the better. Every 
household should have on hand a bot- 
tle of carron oil; this consists of equal 
parts of lime water and pure linseed 
oil. It should be thoroughly shaken 
before using. Saturate linen bandages 
with this and bind about the burned 
portion. Cover with a thick layer of 
antiseptic cotton and bind the whole 
with a bandage. This can be re- 
moistened with the oil by removing 
the outer bandage and part of the 
cotton, saturating the remainder with 
the oil and replacing the cotton ‘and 
bandage. There is nothing better than 
this simple remedy. It may be fol- 
lowed up with boracic acid ointment 
In cases of very bad scalds or burns 
ti is best to call the doctor at once, 
but this oil treatment may be safely 
given pending the doctor's arrival. 





Eating Weed Seeds by the Ton— 
Tree sparrows in a state like Iowa 
eat up during the winter no less than 
875 tons of weed seeds The tree 
sparrow is a small bird, and eats for 
the most part minute seeds, so that 
the number of seeds in the amount 
mentioned is almost inconceivable. 
The tree sparrow is only. one of a 
number of seed-eating birds, and thus 
we get some idea of the vast number 
of seeds that weeds must produce to 
merely hold their own in the world. 
Conversely we may see the ines- 
timabte value the seed-eating birds 
render to agriculture —[American 
Botanist. 





Husbands and wives should remem- 
ber,'that they married for worse, as 
well_as for better. and act accord- 


Braids are 










You need a “ New Perle 
tion” Oil Siove that will 











do the cooking without cook. ; 
ing the cook. It conceme) 





trates plenty of heat undef | 
the pot and diffuses em 
or none through the room)” 

— whea — ‘ 

















the kitchen actually seems as comfortable as you could wish. 
it to be. 

This, in itself, is wonderful, but, more than that, the “New —_ 
Perfection” Oil Stove does perfectly every- ee 
thing that any stove can do. It is an ideal 
all-round cook-stove. Made in three sizes, 
and fully warranted. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Lamp 
a substantial, st 
4 made and han 
some lamp. Burns for hours with a strong, 
mellow light. Just what you need for even- 
ing reading or to light the dining-room. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearestagency, 
Seanderd O11 Company of New York 
(Imcer porated) 







































HAVE YOU EVER 


that “Dainty Woman's Friend,” HAND 

for toilet and bath? It is a delicate preperation 
of the purest ingredients, a luxury but also a - 
necessity to every man, woman, and child who 
desires the beauty of p -srfect cleanliness, 


DON’T INFER tnat tne patient ate - 


a horse because you saw a saddle under the 
bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio 
only because it is made by the same company, 
but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most tender shin. Don't argue, 
Don't infer. Try it! 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, a 
padincielaemibatemaiser Se 




























































ingly. 












Up the Chimney Up 


What is it that goes down the chimney down, 
and up the chimney down, 

But can’t go down the chimney up, 
2 nor upthe chimney up ? 
/ 
You wonder why we ask this unusital and seemingly foolish question—simply to \ 
| emake you think, ' : 
oe aie Eyeéry-person who reads it will remember it because of its oddity, and ask their 
» intends atid neighbors this old time conundrum, the answer to.which will appear farther 

‘on,. Our purpose is to attract your attention:to the wzust#al properties of 


yandotte >} 


=Cleaner and Cleanser 


m) It makés no suds--that’s unusual isn’t it? It contains no lye which everyone knows 
~ Fs injurious. It makes all sour places sweét_and elgan. ~ That. ceftainly: is: unusual. It 
U. eests so little that nohe can afford not to us€it. With all these good points you are not 
se ised texlearn: that this.cleaner is ze@lously recommended and its use advised by 
. Pure Food and Health Authorities. 


fs 


- 


6 


‘= . “Phe only reason thatthe housewife uses soap is because her mothesand 
rf a s-hetagrandmother-used: it, but they could not get this wonderful cleaner in 
wane . those days: The only reason’ why: you may not be using Wyandotte 
“Gleaner and Cleanser is becauséiyoudo not.stop to think how much cleaner, 
how much sweeter and more<sanitary everything would be. It does all 
thatseap can do and many things that soap never can do. 


a 


ae 


Ry 


’ Ask your.dealer for.a sackof Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser. - If 
he eannot’supply. you write us his‘name. 
. ; vo s 
Tne J. B. ForD ComPany, Sole ‘Mnirs., Depg., G WYANDoTTE, Micu., U.S. A. 
RR ae ‘a This Cleaner has been awarded the Rivhest prise wher€bver exhibited. 
The answer todhe conundrum is an umbrella. 
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